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THE COAT OF ARMS, 
JANUARY AND APRIL, 1960 


HE most interesting articles in the 
January number of the Coat of Arms 
are on foreign heraldry—the first instalment 
of an account of Liechtenstein, its troubled 
past as a battle ground of contending 
armies, the different dynasties of its rulers 
and their coats of arms, by J. H. B. 
Bedells and D. G. Williamson; and Major 
T. R. Davies’s article (also the first of two) 
on the history of the Teutonic Knights, 
their foundation, their conquests in Eastern 
Europe and their insignia. R. J. Massen 
writes briefly on hatchments and _ their 
precursors in England and south-western 
France, an interesting subject of which one 
would like to have more details. 

““Mongolian Symbology” seems a 
matter somewhat remote from the usual 
interests of students of heraldry in this 
country, but Whitney Smith’s study of the 
subject becomes more interesting as it 
proceeds, especially in this, the second 
instalment, on the use and design of seals, 
which have their European parallels. 

The April number, apart from the 
second instalments of the articles already 
noted, is a special “‘ Restoration Number ”’. 
Dr. A. R. Wagner writes on the career of 
Sir Edward Walker, who was appointed 
Garter by Charles I, in 1645, followed 
Charles II into exile, and was “restored to 
his kingdom” in 1660. C. W. Scott-Giles 
lists some of the “augmentations of 
loyalty” which Walker granted to faithful 
royalists, and R. C. Strong describes the 
pageantry which welcomed Charles II to 
the City of London. John A. Goodall 
writes On contacts between England and 
the Order of Malta in the seventeenth 
century, and mentions that Knights of the 
Order were given permission to volunteer 
to fight for the restoration of Charles II, 
though it is not known that any of them 
did so. 

This Restoration Number does also 
contain one reference to the Common- 
wealth—an interesting note by R. Bretton 
on the escutcheon used at the funeral of 
the Lord Protector and now in the London 


Museum. S. W. RAWLINS. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF 
PLACE-NAMES 


"THE sifting of the evidence likely to 

throw light on the origin and signifi- 
cance of English place-names continues in 
Britain and abroad, and not least in Sweden, 
where, during the last forty years, Professor 
Eilert Ekwall has written a series of studies 
on English place and personal names, and 
has also compiled the successive editions of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names. Much of the preparatory 
work which lay behind the recently pub- 
lished fourth edition of the Dictionary 
(which was reviewed in our issue of August, 
1960) has lately appeared in a group of 
studies entitled Etymological Notes on 
English Place-Names (Lund Studies in 
English, XXVII; C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund; 
pp. 110; Sw. kr. 15). In these Ekwall deals 
with some eighty place-names, including 
some obscure or disputed names discussed 
by Mr. Kenneth Cameron in his Place- 
Names of Derbyshire (1959). Of places 
within easy reach of one of the editorial 
seats of N. & Q., Taynton (Oxon), it 
seems, can now be satisfactorily explained 
by assuming as its first element a British 
word meaning “ stream” (the decisive form 
is an eleventh-century Tengctun). The 
equation of Burford with OE. Beorhford 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, an. 752, the site 
of a battle between Cuthred, king of the 
West Saxons, and /&thelbald, king of 
Mercia) is reconsidered, but remains un- 
certain. The first element of Eynsham is 
shown to contain an early form of the name 
Ywain, probably “a man of British descent 
who remained in possession of a big estate 
after the Saxon conquest and settlement”. 
The etymological study of place-names 
demands a combination of philological, 
historical, and topographical knowledge 
which is rare in this age of specialization. 
That it can still be attained by a scholar! 
working single-handed is demonstrated in a 
most impressive way by the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names 
to which the present set of studies is a 
useful and interesting pendant. 


"THE February Notes and Queries will 
be concerned principally with the) 
eighteenth century. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








NAPOLEON AND RICHARD III 


AMONG the additional Warren Hastings 

Papers acquired by the British Museum 
in 1928' there is a copy of part of a letter 
dated 11 August, 1815,? written by Lady 
Charlotte Fitz Gerald,* describing the 
transfer of Napoleon from the Bellerophon 
to the Northumberland off Berry Head on 
7 August, 1815. Lady Charlotte gives the 
most vivid word picture of Napoleon that 
I have seen and draws a comparison 
between his appearance and the appearance 
of Richard III that is, as far as I know, 
unique.* For its intrinsic worth the docu- 
ment is offered here in full, although my 
immediate concern with it lies in the refer- 
ence Lady Charlotte makes to the Richard 
III’ portrait owned by her family. 


'B.M. Select Addit. MSS. 41606-41611. (See 
B.M. Catalogue of Additions to MSS. 1926-1930, 
pp. viii, 81-83.) They have been used by several 
scholars, notably by S. Weitzman, Warren Hastings 
and Philip Francis (Manchester Univ. Press, 1929); 
G. R. Gleig, Memoirs of the Life of Warren 
Hastings (3 vols., 1841); and Sir Charles Lawson, 
The Private Life of Warren Hastings (ed. 2, 1905). 

* Ibid., 41606, ff. 71-74 (Cat., p. 82). This docu- 
ment was brought to my notice by Dr. Margery 
L. Hoyle, an Assistant Keeper in the Department 
of Manuscripts, to whom I am greatly obliged for 
this kindness and for discussing with me some of 
the questions raised by the manuscript. 

‘Lady Charlotte Adelaide Constantia, wife of 
Hamilton Fitz Gerald, Esq. (m. 1814), 3rd daughter 
of the Ist Earl of Moira and sister of Francis 
Rawdon-Hastings, 2nd Earl of Moira (1st Marquess 
of Hastings and 3rd Governor-General in India). 
For this identification I am indebted to Dr. Hoyle. 
The Warren Hastings and Moira families were 
closely associated and the second Lord Moira 
supported Warren Hastings in his difficulties and 
misfortunes. Burke, Dormant and Extinct Peer- 
2. 618 ; Burke Peerage (1959), pp. 1412-1414; 
cf. mplete Peerage; Dictionary of National 
Biography; Encyclopaedia Britannica (ed. 14, 1959 
reissue): see also Gleig and Lawson, op. cit., note 
|, above, and Sydney C. Grier (Miss Hilda 
Caroline Gregg), The Letters of Warren Hastings 
o his Wife (1905). 

‘There are numerous contemporary descriptions 
of Napoleon, many of them being available in 
print; see below, note 22. 

* My interest in Richard III was first roused by 
the claims made by most nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century writers on Crosby Place, Bishopsgate (since 
1910, Crosby Hall, Chelsea), that Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, had acquired the house for his 


ondon residence after the death of Sir John 
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“Copy of the extract of a Letter from 
Lady Charlotte Fitz Gerald. 


Exmouth Devon 
Augst. 11.1815 
My dear Charles‘ 

I have just received yours & for the first 
time in my life felt cross at hearing from 
you. 

the reason for this extraordinary feeling 
Arrises from the fear that you may 
suppose I only wrote an Answer; which is 
not the case, but I have been Frank hunting 
for three days past,’ as I meditated a Seriou 
[sic] weight of letter to you— 

I have seen Bonaparte distinctly, I was 
quite Close to him for above three minutes, 
& witnessed the whole business of his 
transfer from the Ship to Another!!! But 
previous to giving you a detail of what J 
was an Eye witness to I will Answer Some 
of the questions contained in your letter 
as to the Effect produced by this wonderful 
Man in this part of England—Believe me 
the most Unwise step our government ever 
took was shewing John Bull that Bonaparte 


Crosby (1475), claims which cannot be sub- 
stantiated. There is no evidence that Richard was 
even a tenant, still less that he bought the estate. 
Neither the widow (who had no more than a life- 
interest in the property or an interest to terminate 
with the majority of her son) nor the executors 
of Sir John Crosby had power to dispose of 
Crosby Place to Richard or anyone else while the 
heir of Sir John lived, and in fact the executors 
retained control until 1505, that is until after the 
death of the younger John Crosby. All we can 
say we know is that Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
was “lodged” in Crosby Place (as many others 
were before and after him, and, as he himself may 
well have been at times before 1483) sometime 
between his arrival in London on 5 May and his 
coronation as Richard III on 6 July, 1483; Robert 
Fabyan (d. 1513), The New Chronicles of England 
and France (Ellis’s edition, 1811), p. 668, and The 
Great Chronicle of London, attributed to the same 
Robert Fabyan, edited by A. H. Thomas and I. D. 
Thornley (London, 1938), p. 230: cf. also FE. J. 
Carlos, Historical and Antiquarian Notices of 
Crosby Hall London (1832), pp. 14-16; J. Britton, 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, vol. IV 
(1814), p. 186; and Survey of London, Monograph 
9, Crosby Place (Norman and Carée), 1908. I 
hope to deal with this subject more fully in the 
Illustrated Guide to Crosby Hall which I am 
preparing. 

6 The copy does not mention by whom it was 
made. The full name of Lady Charlotte’s corre- 
spondent does not appear in this copy but there 
can be little doubt that he was Sir Charles Imhoff, 
stepson of Warren Hastings. 

7 The Northumberland, although the transfer was 
made on 7 August, finally set sail to St. Helena 
only on 11 August, 1815. 
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had neither Horns nor Hoofs! One used 
to hear the Epithets Monster, “ Rascal”, 
or “ Roast him alive”, tacked to his name 
but that time is gone by, & he is now 
mentioned as “ Poor Fellow, well, I do pity 
him” or what An Air of granduer [sic] he 
has, tho’ he is so dejected” Such are the 
remarks Amongst the Common People and 
in not one instance was a Severe Opinion 
ever passed upon him, his appearance seems 
to have effaced the recollection of the 
British Blood he has spilt & to have 
removed the just, as well as the unjust 
prejudice we had to this man; during his 
stay at Plymouth the popular tide in his 
favor ran alarmingly high, & one evening 
the mob won by his Smiles Cheared him 
with enthusiasm, After that, all visitors 
were enjoined to preserve Silence & neither 
to rise up in their Boats or to touch their 
Hats when he came forward, how the 
Appearance of Napoleon could thus Soften 
their hearts rather Surprises me as his 
effect on mine was so different—I went to 
see him admiring him thro all his Crimes, 
Compassionating him as a prisoner & one 
whom I thought had been harshly treated 
Since he gave himself up to British Clem- 
ency, but I came away with my heart 
Considerably Steeled against him & with 
many fears lest the Lion should again 
escape from his Cage! the true reason of 
their bringing him back to Dartmouth was, 
that they durst not attempt changing him 
from one ship to Another Amongst his 
Plymouth partisans therefore they brought 
him to our retired regions—He certainly 
remonstrated, & murmured loudly at the 
prospect of St. Helena, but many of the 
Stories of the risistance he manifested are 
false’-—Capt. Maitland® says “all he saw of 
him was most gentlemanlike and in his 
favor”—he used to sit whole hours 
pretending to read but never turned a Leaf, 


8 Napoleon, shocked as he was by it, seems 
early to have realized that it was unlikely he 
would be able to upset the decision of the English 
Government and he then put his first verbal pro- 
test into writing. 

® Captain Frederick Lewis Maitland (knt. 1830), 
Commander of the Bellerophon, to whom 
Napoleon had surrendered at Rochefort on 15 July, 
1815, and author of ‘‘ The Surrender of Napoleon 
fetc.]”’, first published 1826, new edition 1904, 
edited by William K. Dickson. The Bellerophon 
had reached Torbay on 24 July, but was ordered 
to Plymouth, and putting to sea again on 4 August, 
anchored off Berry Head on 6 August, 1815. 
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Lord Keith’® told his Neices (who went on 
Board the Tonnant*’ directly after Ld K. 
returned from executing his Mission) that 
no man could have conducted himself 
better than B. had done, he said, ‘“‘ My Lord 
I am under your Commands and must obey 
you.” Ld K. then Said “Sir you know my 
Orders and the Boat is waiting’? upon 
which B. got up & without a moment's 
hesitation prepared for leaving the Bellero- 
phon the Elphinstons’* told me this the Same 
Evening—Fitz Gerald & I went in Capt 
Nesbitts’® vessel off Dartmouth we reached 
the Ships at half past One, & an officer 
of the 53rd whom we met in a Boat civilly 
told me that he was Still on Board the 
Bellerophon but had been expected by the 
Northumberland’* Since ten O’clock— 
the confusion of Boats was very great & a 
Schooner commanded by a Lieutenant was 
employed to keep off all from approaching, 
but by a Miracle of chance the Schooner 
was at that moment Occupied in keeping 
off Some other vessels & we slipt in 
between the two Ships at the Moment of 
all others the Most  desirable—four 
minuets Afterwards they threatened to 
fire into us unless we moved from Our 
Station, which we readily did having Seen 
everything—The Bellerophon and North- 
umberland were About a quarter of a mile 
Asunder (we lay exactly between them) 
B. descended the Side of the former leisurly 
& the Barge passed as close to us as their 
bars would admit of, Napoleon sat in the 


10The Admiral at Plymouth (in 1812 he had 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief of _ the 
Channel Fleet), who conducted the formalities 
between the English Government and Napoleon: 
see Maitland, op. cit., pp. 199-204, for his account 
of the actual transfer. _ 

11 The flagship of Admiral Lord Keith. ; 

12 That is, Lord Keith’s nieces, Elphinstone being 
the family name. 


13 There seems to be no Captain Nesbitt recorded , 


in the Navy Lists for this period. The only similar 
name occurring there, although not as_ having 
command of a ship, is that of Josiah Nisbet, the 
son of Lady Nelson by her first husband. Born 
in 1780, Josiah was a captain in the Navy by 
1801 and at one time was in command of the 
Thalia. His name remained in the Navy Lists to 
the end of November, 1815, at least (he died in 
August, 1830). It may be that Josiah Nisbet, 
although without a command, was serving in some 
vessel in the neighbourhood of Plymouth at this 
time. Navy Lists 1815, I, p. 82; cf. D.N.B., under 
Frances Viscountess Nelson. 

14Commanded by Admiral Sir George Cock- 
ome: she arrived off Berry Head on 6 August, 
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stern, Lord Keith on One Side of him Capt. 
Brenton’ on the other, then Madm 
Bertrand her Husband,’* maid & a young 
French officer, these with the Cockswain 
and Bargemen filled the Boat—Napoleon’s 
dress as described in the papers etc I will 
only say was Evidently attended to—he is 
growing full tho not quite fat, his Chest 
and Shoulders have great muscular breadth 
and strength, he resembles no human Being 
I have ever Seen, I can trace a look of him 
Only in the little Picture of Richard the 3rd 
at Donington (in the dining room)'’ he has 
pale Brown Hair, is very dark but his com- 
plexion so clear An Olive that it gives the 
effect of a fairer man, his Eyes Are dark 
and round with very little of the pupil 
visible, his Face Narrow at the temples, & 
broad at the lower part, the shape Vulgar, 
All the Prints Coins & Busts I have seen of 
him Exaggerate the projection of his nose 
& chin they are blunter than they represent 
them, indeed there are None in the least 
like him, he is not handsome but he is not 
plain, in short in every thing he is Apart 
from the rest of mankind—to say he wants 
expression is Silly, the truth is, his Coun- 
tenance reveals nothing, it seems as if 
Matchless in the Art of dessembling, or 
Selfgovernment, he had resolved we should 
learn none of his feelings from his Face, I 
never saw so immovable a Countenance 
there sits in it Solemn Composure blended 
with Stern determination, he has not the 
least of a Military Air, nor yet of a Royal 
one, but a Something greater than either, 
more imposing, more extraordinary than 
Any Creature I have ever seen, no person 
in the Boat Articulated a Sentence, all 
seemed Absorbed in the extraordinary 
wonderful combination of events that 
brought them there together—Napoleon 
was received on board the Northumberland 
Only as a Lieut.-Genl—he touched his 
Hat to the Sentry as he passed the gangway, 
he desired Lord Keith to introduce the 
Officers of the N. to him and if he felt his 
Situation concealed it—you will be anxious 
to know if I think he has Abandoned Hope 
—Oh No, I never saw a man look less Hope- 


15 Captain Edward P. Brenton, Commander of 
the Tonnant ; appointed 31 May, 1815; Navy Lists. 

16 General Count Bertrand was a former Grand 
Marshal of the Palace: Madame Bertrand was a 
Seughter of General Dillon and a niece of Lord 

illon. 

17 See below. 
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less—So far from it he gave one the impres- 
sion of planning future Vengeance on his 
Enemies—Others may suppose his Career 
finished but I am sure he does not,!* he 
seems most to resemble a Bust of Marble 
or Bronze as cold and as fixed, he seems 
quite inaccessible to human tenderness or 
human distress—Still he is wonderful—? 
this hasty sketch is I am sensible full of 
Contradictions but I sketch him as he 
appeared to me.—Bonaparte is bald at the 
back of his Head, his figure and Legs are 
good—Bertrand I Never Once looked at, 
Madm, Bertrand did really attempt to 
throw herself into the Sea, but there was 
stage effect in it, as Assistance was so near 
at hand,’*® during the removal of Napoleon 
the most Awful Silence prevailed you could 
have heard a pin drop in the Sea?°— 
Bonaparte says the Only Man Amongst the 
Bourbons is the Duchss, D’Angouléme” 
9922 

On first reading the document I had 
hoped to be able to examine the portrait of 
Richard III formerly at Donington, and 
began to seek for its present whereabouts, 
for the contents of Donington Hall had 


18 Cf. Maitland, op. cit., pp. 212-213. 

19 Tbid., pp. 153-L. 

20 Tbid., p. 261. 

21 Daughter of Louis XVI, the only member of 
her immediate family to survive, to become famous 
for her bitterness and implacability. Napoleon’s 
opinion of her was well known. 

22 Here the copy of the extract from the letter 
of Lady Charlotte ends. The sources and bibli 
graphy for the study of Napoleon are vast, but for 
his personal . at this time compare this 
account with the descriptions given in Maitland 
2 cit.; A. P. Primrose (Sth Earl of Rosebery), 

apoleon: The Last Phase (1922); J. Holland 
Rose, Napoleonic Studies (ed. 2, 1906), Life of 
Napoleon (ed. 11, 1934); James M. Thompson, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, His Rise and Fall (1952); 
Thomas Ussher, Napoleon Banished: Journeys to 
Elba and St. Helena [etc.] (1955): J. E. Driault, 
La Vraie Figure de Napoléon (1928) [portraits]; 
Oscar Browning, The Fall of Napoleon (1907) 
[frontispiece engraving of Napoleon on_ the 
Bellerophon at Plymouth]; Carola Oman (Lady 
Lenanton), Britain Against Napoleon (1942). 
Variations occur but most agree that Napoleon’s 
eyes were gray, his complexion unusually sallow, 
his limbs shapely, his hair dark brown, and his 
teeth good: aitland notes that he had “ great 
command of his temper’. See also B.M. Addit. 
MS. 41606, ff. 65-70d, and cf. Primrose and Brown- 
ing, op. cit., and Lawson, op. cit., pp. 6-8. 
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been dispersed long ago.”* Unable to find 
anything in print about the picture I con- 
sulted the National Portrait Gallery and 
the Society of Antiquaries, both of which 
possess well-known portraits of Richard 
Ill, but neither had knowledge of this one. 
There being no mention of it in the Index 
of known portraits of Richard III (in 
private, public and royal ownership) kept 
by the National Portrait Gallery, nor in its 
files of photographs and engravings of 
Richard III portraits,** the Director of the 
Gallery*> suggested I should approach the 
Countess of Loudoun who might well herself 
possess or know what had become of the 
Donington portrait of Richard III. This I 
did, and received the reply that when 
Loudoun Castle”® “was burnt in December 
1941, all the pictures were burnt too, in- 
cluding the one of Richard III from 


Donington”’.?”. In these disastrous circum- 


23 Donington Hall, Leicestershire, was the seat 
of the Marquess of Hastings, having been 
bequeathed to the second Earl of Moira and first 
Marquess of Hastings by Francis Hastings, Earl 
of Huntingdon. On the death of the fourth 
Marquess in 1868 the marquessate became extinct 
(the Earldom of Loudoun devolving upon his 
eldest sister); Complete Peerage. Although the 
Donington estate was not sold until 1923 the con- 
tents of the Hall had been removed much earlier. 
In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
Donington is said to have “ contained a fine collec- 
tion of pictures”: V.C.H. for Leicestershire, vol. 
II, p. 252; J. B. Firth, Highways and Byways in 
Leicestershire (1926), pp. 118-125; J. P. Neale, 
Views of Seats, 1819-23, No. 62, ‘*‘ Donington Hall, 
Leicestershire, Seat of Francis Rawdon-Hastings, 
Marquess of Hastings ”’, in which there is a “* List 
of the Principal Pictures at Donington ’’; the “little 
picture of Richard the 3rd” is not mentioned in 
this list although portraits of Edward IV, George 
Duke of Clarence and Jane Shore are. See also 
John Britton, Beauties of England and Wales, vol. 
IX (1807), pp. 399-402, for a list similar to Neale’s. 

24See Catalogue of Exhibition of Kings and 
Queens of England. 653-1953, Diploma Gallery, 
R.A. of Arts (London, 1953). 

25C. Kingsley Adams, Esq., C.B.E., to whom I 
owe more than I can adequately express for his 
interest in the matter, for his courtesy in receiving 
me, for discussing the problem with me and in 
allowing me access to the relevant material in his 
care. I should also like to record here my appreci- 
ation of the consideration shown to me by the 
Officials of the Society of Antiquaries, especially 
the Assistant Secretary, Dr. Philin Corder, and Mr. 
J. H. Hopkins of the Library Staff. 

26 Galston, Ayrshire. 

27 To the late Countess of Loudoun I gratefully 
acknowledge my indebtedness for her kindness in 
personally dealing with ~ original inquiry. To 
the present Countess I wish to express my thanks 
for her generosity in allowing me to quote from 
her mother’s letter. The magnitude of the tragedy 
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stances we can never now try to discover 
what it was in that portrait of Richard II 
which had so impressed Lady Charlotte as 
to awaken in her the memory of it when 
she looked upon the living face of 
Napoleon, although we may speculate, 
fascinated and perhaps a little disturbed, as 
to which of the features and qualities Lady 
Charlotte so precisely discerned, and 
minutely described, in Napoleon could 
have called to her mind that portrait, or 
whether it was in fact no particular trait 
but simply the general bearing and expres- 
sion of Napoleon,** “he resembles no 
human Being I have ever Seen, I can trace 
a look of him Only in the little Picture of 
Richard the 3rd at Donington”. 


DoroTHy M. BROOME. 
London, S.W.5. 


in the destruction of Loudoun Castle’s valuable 
and historic collection of pictures transcends the 
loss of the little picture of Richard III, much as 
that is to be regretted, and everyone will feel 
sympathy with Lady Loudoun. 

28 It would seem, comparing the several descrip- 
tions of Napoleon made at the time of his first 
and second surrenders with this description by Lad 
Charlotte, that by the time he reached Plymout 
he was schooling himself with iron control and 
had lost something of his earlier buoyancy. 


A NOTE ON OE. “ MELCAN ” 


O.E.D. entry for the verb “ milk” 
states that there are no clear traces of 
the OE. strong verb melcan after the OE. 
period; O.E.D. lists a 1527 use of the past 
participle molken, but remarks that it is 
doubtful because it translates the German 
gemolken. In William Caxton’s edition of 
Aesop’s fables (1483/84) the past participle 
molken appears twice in a brief passage: 
And Esope ansuerd them / by cause it is 
acustomed for to mylke the shep & to shere / 
& he weneth that he shalle be molken & shorn / 
& therfor he fereth not to folowe ne come / But 
by cause the swyne is not acustomed to be 
molken ne to be shorne / but to be laten blood 
& lese his lyf / therfore he is aferd & dredeth 
whan he is taken / (b2 verso, lines 10-16) 
Caxton is translating the French firer du 
lait, and so there would seem to be no ques- 
tion about the survival of OE. melcan, at 
least in these passive constructions. 


R. T. LENAGHAN. 


University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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CHAUCER, HIS PRIORESS, THE 
JEWS, AND PROFESSOR ROBINSON 


THE recent reprint by Meridian Books of 

New York, with an introduction by 
Howard Mumford Jones, of Montagu 
Frank Modder’s The Jew in the Literature 
of England (Philadelphia, 1939) is an 
occasion to supply the inadequacy of 
reference on the subject in the latest edition 
of Chaucer’s complete works (Boston, 
1957). F. N. Robinson, revising his edition 
of 1933, does not mention this volume; nor 
is he apparently aware of J. R. Marcus’s 
useful source-book The Jew in the Medieval 
World (Cincinnati, 1938); he therefore fails 
to give a documentary answer to certain 
questions which any intelligent reader of 
the Prioress’s Tale is bound to ask himself. 
Is the Prioress supposed to be actually out 
of charity with Jews, to have a “ bigoted 
hatred” (in Professor Robinson’s phrase) 
of Jews she might meet, or are her anti- 
semitic emotions confined, but for one 
unguarded moment, to the frame of an old 
folk-tale set in a remote continent? What 
precisely is Chaucer’s attitude, to her and 
to them? 

I have already touched on these questions 
in a critical chapter in my Chaucer 
(London, 1952). Since that book appeared, 
Richard J. Schoeck has published a very 
informative article in The Bridge: A Year- 
book of Judaeo-Christian Studies, edited by 
John M. Oesterreicher, Vol. II (New York, 
1956), and it was Mr. Schoeck who first drew 
my attention to the relevance of medieval 
papal denunciations of anti-semitism to the 
Prioress’s Tale. 

The main facts to be noted are these. 
In the first place Chaucer’s references to the 
Hebrew people, outside the Prioress’s Tale, 
are not at all derogatory. Secondly, the 
Prioress would have had a hard job to find 
any Jews in fourteenth-century England to 
be out of charity with. They had all been 
expelled at the end of the fanatical 
thirteenth-century persecutions, and to 
someone as provincial as the Prioress one 
would expect the matter to have ceased to 
be a burning question. A burning question 
It certainly was, however, on the continent, 
notably in the scandalous cremation of the 


| Strasbourg Jewry on St. Valentine’s Day, 
_ 1349, following fantastic rumours, occa- 


sioned by the Black Death, of an inter- 


National conspiracy to poison Christians. 
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A travelling diplomat like Chaucer could 
not have escaped knowledge of such recent 
European history; though if his Prioress 
could not either, it would have seemed little 
more actual to her than the Asia of her 
story. But that does not dispose of the 
events of a century before. Are we to 
suppose that the Prioress really believed 
the tales of Jewish murders of Christian 
children in her own country? If so, she 
was disobeying not only one Pope but 
several—and in particular the Bull of 
Gregory X, 7 October, 1272, which contains 
a specially vigorous denunciation of such 
charges. The general] Christian principle 
of toleration of the Jews had been laid 
down as long ago as the sixth century by 
Gregory I and was frequently restated from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries; and 
the particular denunciation of charges 
against Jews of ritual murder of Christian 
children had been made earlier by Innocent 
IV in 1247 and again in 1253, and was to 
be repeated by various Popes as late as 
Clement XIII in 1763. This stream of 
papal decrees may lead others besides Mr. 
Marcus to believe “that they were of very 
little lasting avail in coping with prejudice ”, 
but such prejudice, evidently, a Prioress, of 
all people, could ill afford to indulge. 

That she did indulge it, at least once, 
comes out ironically, at the end of her tale, 
in the midst of her invocation of a favourite 
saint. One of Screwtape’s more effective 
medieval tactics seems to have been to get 
a good deal of anti-semitism mixed up with 
the legends of boy martyrs. Now that 
there is little keen interest in saints’ legends 
anyway, he has allowed them to be 
thoroughly purified, notably in the 1956 
revision of Butler’s Lives by Thurston and 
Attwater, neatly boxed and unread. In- 
difference is more deadly than adulteration. 
Here is the live thing, as it affected the folk 
imagination: 

O yon ncoln, sl ] 

With om —~y A, setae, en 

For it is but a litel while ago, 

Preye eek for us, we synful folk unstable . . . 
No doubt the Prioress is caught off her 
guard, for the second of her two inaccur- 
acies sounds like a child’s exaggeration, and 
this gives to the first an air of childish 
enthusiasm. The events in question took 
place well over a century before her 
pilgrimage, and the guilt of the Jews 
remains non-proven. So, it might be added, 
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does the guilt of the Prioress. Perhaps she 
could plead that she had been misinformed 
of the date of the case. And evidently she 
was unaware that the friars of Lincoln had 
interceded for the condemned Jews. 


RAYMOND PRESTON. 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF GARETH 
AND GAWAIN IN MALORY’S 
“MORTE DARTHUR ” 


ALORY’S tale of Sir Gareth of 
Orkeney seems to substantiate, on the 
surface at least, Eugene Vinaver’s view that 
the Morte Darthur is clearly divided into 
several different works.‘ This charming 
story of a young knight who epitomizes the 
knightly virtues of humility, valour, and 
strength, and who continues on a promised 
quest despite the humiliating taunts of a 
fiery termagant, conceivably could be 
judged on its own merits as a separate 
work. Yet in the tale there is a puzzling 
passage which bears on the relationship of 
Gareth and Gawain, and which adds to the 
growing body of evidence controverting 
Vinaver’s thesis. ; 
Near the end of the tale of Sir Gareth, 
Malory writes the following: ; 

And kynge Arthure and his felyshyp_ rode 
towarde Kyng Kenadowne; and sir Gareth 
brought his lady on the way, and so cam to the 
kynge agayne, and rode wyth hym. Lorde, the 
grete chere that sir Launcelot made of sir Gareth 
and he of hym! For there was no knyght that 
sir Gareth loved so well as he dud sir Launcelot ; 
and ever for the moste party he wolde ever be 
in sir Launcelottis company. 

For evir aftir sir Gareth had aspyed sir 
Gawaynes conducions, he wythdrewe hymself fro 
his brother sir Gawaynes felyship, for he was 
evir vengeable, and where he hated he wolde be 
avenged with murther: and that hated sir 
Gareth.? 

This passage contradicts the picture of 
Gawain’s character as presented in the rest 
of the Gareth tale, where Gawain is shown 
as a noble and generous person. Though 
Gareth loved Launcelot and preferred being 
with him more than with Gawain or any- 
one else, this is a tribute to Launcelot’s own 
personality and qualities of leadership, and 
not necessarily a reflection on Gawain. 


1 Vinaver’s views are expressed in his introduction 
to The Works of Sir Thomas Malory (Oxford, 
1947), 3 vols., paged consecutively. Hereafter cited 
as Works. 

2 Works, I, p. 360. 
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Launcelot early defended Gareth from the 
taunts of Sir Kay, but it is significant that 
Gawain was equally solicitous of Gareth, 
and this was even before he knew that the 
young man was his brother. Malory writes 
of Gareth that “ever sir Launcelot wolde 
gyff hym golde to spende and clothis, and 
so ded sir Gawayne”’.® 

Indeed, Gawain acts in a gentlemanly 
manner throughout the entire tale of Sir 
Gareth. When their mother, the Queen of 
Orkeney, came to attend the tournament 
called by Lyonesse, “sir Gawayne, sir 
Aggravayne, and sir Gaherys arose and 
wente to hir modir and salewed hir uppon 
their kneis and asked hir blyssynge for of 
twelve yere before they had not sene hir ”.* 
It is only later, and in the Tristram section 
of the Morte Darthur, that her sons would 
use her as bait in the trap they set for Sir 
Lamorak. 

Perhaps one might point out that Gareth 
fights Gawain after the tournament and 
that this could be considered sufficient cause 
for the apparent ill feeling between the 
two men. Gawain, however, is unaware he 
is fighting Gareth until told so by Linet. 
“Sir Gawayne! leve thy fyghtynge with 
thy brothir, sir Gareth! "> When Gawain 
hears this, he throws away his shield, runs 
to his brother, embraces him, and asks for 
mercy. Thus the fact that Gawain is “ evir 
vengeable ” is not evident in the tale of Sir 
Gareth, and there is no plausible explana- 
tion for Malory’s insertion of the passage 
if the story of Gareth is viewed as a separ- 
ate tale, not connected with other sections 
of the Morte Darthur. 

Gawain’s intense desire for revenge, as 
shown in the felonious murders of Pellinor 
and Lamorak, and in the circumstances 
surrounding the accidental slaying of the 
lady of the knight who killed Gawain’s 
hounds, illustrates the unpleasant side of 
his personality, but these incidents are not 
found in the Gareth tale. Admittedly, 
Malory’s characterization of Gawain is 
complex, but the motivation for Gawain’s 
behaviour can be better understood if the 
entire book is viewed as a unified whole, 
rather than as a series of separate tales. 
And the reason why Gareth “ wythdrewe 
hymself fro his brothir sir Gawaynes fely- 


3 Works, I, p. 296. 
4 Works, I, p. 339. 
5 Works, I, p. 357. 
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ship” can also be explained only if the 
Morte Darthur is viewed as a unified book. 


VICTOR ANGELESCU. 
Wayne State University. 


“PERNYNG” IN “SIR GAWAIN 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT”, 
LINE 611 


(THE silk band which covers the mouth- 
piece of Sir Gawain’s helmet is des- 
cribed as: 

Enbrawden and bounden wyth pe best gemmez 

On brode sylkyn borde and bryddez on semez 

As papiayez paynted pernyng bitwene 

Tortors and trulofez entayled so pyk 

As mony burde peraboute had ben seven wynter 

in toune. (609-614) 

The word pernyng in 1]. 611 occurs 
nowhere else. All editors take it as an 
otherwise unrecorded form of preening. 
But M.E. forms of preen are transitive or 
reflexive; and metathesis of r preceding a 
long vowel would be exceptional. O.E.D., 
s.v. Pernyng, states: “ usually taken as vbl. 
sb. or pr. pple. of a conjectural vb. pern, 
metathesized variant of prene, PREEN. But 
the passage is obscure. Perh. ‘ bitwene’ 
governs ‘tortors and trulofez’.” 

I suggest that the word might be related 
to the dialect noun pirn, “reel, bobbin”, 
of which the first example in the O.E.D. is 
from Promptorium Parvulorum, c. 1440. 
According to the English Dialect Diction- 
ary, S.v. pirn, the noun is found in Scotland, 
Ireland, Northumberland, Cumberland and 
Cheshire. It is not there spelt with e, but 
this is the spelling consistently used by 
W. B. Yeats who took it from the Irish 
dialect, e.g. “packs the loaded pern”, 
Collected Poems, p. 163 and note; as a 
verb: “Though I had long perned in the 
gyre, / Between my hatred and desire”, 
C.P., p. 209; see also C.P., p. 366. E.D.D. 
gives a nineteenth-century Scottish verb 
pirn, “to reel, run to and fro”. Such a 
verb, indicating the motion of a bobbin, is 
applicable to birds flying, and could 
possibly have been in colloquial use in the 
N.W. Midland dialect as early as the 
fourteenth century. The meaning of 11. 
611-612 would therefore be: “Such as 
parrots depicted flitting between turtle- 
doves and true-love knots ”. 


BRIDGET JAMES. 
Oxford. 
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CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 


Sunday January Ist. 1764. At Chapel 
where Mr. Poyntz preached. Wished my 
Grandmor. a happy new year who con- 
tinues very indifferent. Walked in the 
Park with Leigh then Granfield spoke to 
Miss Keyes and Nicholson, the Miss 
Butchers and Woods there and Miss Cush- 
nee who asked me to drink Tea with her I 
agreed to go to her next Sunday. Gave my 
Sisrs the Qr. of my Ticket, as I Promised 
them which was a £20 prize. The weather 
a little mended for which there is great 
Room for I never remember so much bad 
weather as we had all last year, the begin- 
ning very cold and windy and the greater 
Part of It rainy. The Brunswick Minister 
Mor. Ference came to the Royal Apart- 
ments which are fitted up for the Hereditary 
Prince, he is very civil to my Mother & I 
shall hope will not forget her, as she was 
when the Venetian Ambassadors were 
_ She has much Plague & Canning the 
Profit. 


Monday 2nd. Sent for Jack to my Room 
& told him I was very sorry he had behaved 
so as to have forfeited our Esteem for him, 
& hoped he would bury all his bad conduct 
in oblivion & forget it all in the year 1764. & 
as long as we could; he said he had done 
Nothing of late, nor should any more. I 
know not what Good my Speaking to Him 
will do yet I think I may advise a few 
Things which my Mor is not capable of for 
in short it is too much for her. I went into 
the Rooms, which are ready for the Heredy 
Prince, & see Young Bedwell there whose 
Father is going very fast called upon Miss 
Roworth with Jack, with whom I went to 
the Play to see Weston do Abel Drugger & 
the Rites of Hecate, a new Pantomime & 
has more merit than they generally have 


Tue. 3rd. At My Lds.? who was not come 
from Horton. called at Lady Harrington’s 
to mention the Royal Apartments were 
ready, but did not see her. tho’ She was 
afterwards in the Park, where I walkd with 


1 John Montagu Dunk, Earl of Halifax, Secretary 
of State, Southern Dept., 1762-65. Residence, 
Great George Street, Westminster; Bushey, Herts. ; 
and Horton, Northants. 
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Jack. at the Office in the Evg., & as I was 
going to Supper Lady Harrington came 
below Stairs to see the Rooms with Lord 
Barrington Gl Cholmondely? & her 2 
Daughters, in coming her Coach broke 
down. She was civil & polite, tho’ I think 
She might as well have come in the Mg. 
for nothing could be seen at Night, & at best 
It was no Sight for Her, my Mor was in 
the Rooms, & was [page torn] 


Wed. 4th. At My Lds. who was in Town 
by 5 yesy Aftern—People talk as if He 
would be changed, or be out, as Ld. Sand- 
wich® has got the uppermost Hand with The 
Kg :—walkd in the Park & see Miss Horne 
with Mr. Bennet, they are always there. 
Bowed to Miss Warner who is a pretty 
Girl—& to Mrs. Whatman (Miss Stanley 
that was) my old Flame, but instead of 
joining her, which I might have done with- 
out affronting her, by her Looks, I went 
into another Walk, & could not help reflect- 
ing on my Folly in having ever liked her 
but it was natural, & therefore not so 
criminal. Mr. Grenville, who is not alto- 
gether right, came & kept my Lord till 5. 
which is a shameful Hour for Dinner! 
Mr. Grenville behaves so as to make very 
few Friends on any Acct., staid at home 
in the Evg. as I was sufficiently tird with a 
long Morning’s Work 


Thurs. 5th. Sad Weather yesy a good Day, 
which seldom happens now, without 
grumbling. Old Story, dined late, which is 
a Hardship, & one must always have 
Something I see, I had Night Work with a 
small Salary, & now I have no Time to 
Dine, I trust It will mend—I have Hopes so, 
& that with Reason—calld in the Strand & 
at the Office before 6. by Desire, & wrote 
till 9. Wright did not come, nor Shadwell 
he is ill, but Wright has no excuse a lazy 
Fellow 


Frid. 6th. As usual at my Lds., heavy 
attendance & no Dinner but I don’t doubt, 
if Things turn out, as it at present appears, 
but it will answer. Rome was not built in 
a Day. Tho’ such long Mornings went & 
wrote a long Drat to Night at the Office 


2 William, Viscount Barrington, Treasurer of the 
Navy; George, Earl of Cholmondley, Lieut.- 
General. 

De John Earl of Sandwich, Sec. of State Northern 
pt. 
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when I spoke to Mr. Wright who promised 
to pay me in Febry. He is a bad Man to 
keep me out of my Money so long, & some 
of It which I did not lend Him. 


Sat. 7th. At my Lord’s, & see a Lr. from 
Mr. Weston* to Mr. Sedgwick which 
inclosed a Memorial of Mr. Morin* to Ld. 
Halifax; Mr. Weston very strongly recom- 
mends to have Mr. Morin’s Pension made 
400, which at present is 250£. p. ann.: He 
mentions that Mr. Morin is a good & 
deserving Man, as Mr. Jenkinson® has 
declined writing to Ld. Bute about Him, 
begs to lay his case before Lord Halifax; 
that as the Office now stands (says Mr. 
Weston) he is the only Person below the 
Under Secry. who can either write French 
or translate English into French, that he 
has been 23 years in the Office, & says a 
great many fine Things of Him, that at 
present he pays Him 25£. a Qr. which will 
cease with Him at the end of the present 
Session: By which He means to leave the 
Office Himself I suppose; In Respect to the 
Secry. of State he may lose an able Hand, 
one that knows how to draw a good Letter, 
but I shall never think his absence a Harm 
to it, as I know no Good, he has been of 
to any but his own People & his own 
Interest. He spoke to my Lord about my 
going to his House which he might do when 
my Lord said he wanted Somebody there, 
but if I had been his Cousin or a Clergy- 
mans Son etc. he would have made it of 
immediate better advantage to me. Mr. 
Morin, in his Memorial, mentions his 23 
years Service, & his health being impaired 
by it in his younger Days & prays to have 
some decent allowance in his present Situa- 


tion, which Mr. Weston desires for him in| 


a very strong & pathetick Manner.—I must 
mind a little myself, & see what may turn 
out, if Weston retires, which seems probable 
from what he said at Mr. Sedgwick’s 
Dinner, abot his leaving us: I now have a 
better opportunity of doing Something for| 
myself being upon the Spot.—At both the 
Galleries, & at the Bedford till 8. where! 
Major Alderton was. Miss Phil Way) 


4 Edward Weston, Gazette Writer, and Edward 
gga Under Sec. in the Secretary of State's 


5 ‘Michael Peter Morin, Assistant Under Secre- 


ary. 
® Charles Jenkinson, Sec. to the Treasury. Bed 
ford Coffee House, in The Piazza, Covent Garden.| 
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drank Tea with Us—Grandr better after 
Dinner I think 


Sun. 8th. A little Sun today. 


Wed. 11th. walkd in the Park with Capt. 
Jeffery of the Artillery he thanked me for 
all Favors at the Havanna, etc. which were 
worth that at least I think. 


Thur. 12th. Mr. Morin a little better, tho’ 
he is a Sacrifice & will be to the Fatigues 
& Labors of the Office—I know it is but 
proper & right for every Body to take care 
of the main chance, but there is no Law 
either Human or Divine to sacrifice one’s 
Life for a Livelihood, or rather Dying & I 
will mind as well as I can that his Usage 
shall be a Warning to me. Nephew Geo. 
dined with Us, & his Aunts Miss Proctor 
Jack & I went into Mr. Garrick’s Box & 
see the Way to help him & Hecate. The 
Kg. & Queen Lady Augusta’ & Royal 
Family all there, full House but not the 
best compy The Kg. laughed very much at 
the Play. little Geoe pleased of course 


Fri. 13th. News came last Night of the 
Hery Prince of Brunswicks being arrived 
at Harwich, The Kg. had notice of it at the 
Play, & sent Lady Augusta Word there, & 
they say, She sat with her Fan to her Face 
for some Time after hearing it—His High- 
ness has been expected for some Days past 
—Met Coll. Pattison this Mg.—we are very 
civil when we meet, which is but seldom 
& I am glad on it—for such a Man is no 
Friend to any Body at 6 this Evg. the Prince 
of Brunswick arrived at Somerset House‘ 
& a little after 8 went to Supper where I 
see him & like his looks very much.—Mrs. 
Lorphelin of Leicester Ho.® came to see 
him to make her Report to Lady Augusta 
his intended Lady. The Prince supped in 
Boots with Ld. Berkely of Stratton,’® 
Sr. Chs Cotterel'’ etc. The Kg. sent Mr. 
Finch his Vice Chamberlain to complement 


7 Princess Augusta, the daughter of George III, 
who married the Prince of Brunswick Lpnenberg. 

® Once a royal palace, then the State Apartments 
were used for entertaining foreign royalty, and 
there were also ‘“‘ Grace and Favour” apartments. 
Charles’s mother was the housekeeper, and lived 
there with her family. 

* Leicester House and Savile House, both in 
Leicester Square, were royal residences. 

10 John Lord Berkely of Stratton, Constable of 
the Tower. 

11 Sir Charles Cotterel, Master of Ceremonies. 
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him on his arrival, as did the rest of the 
Royal Family 


Sat. 14th. The Prince had a Levee at 11. 
At my Lds. till 2. & then staid at the Office 
for him, as he does not go to Bushey.— 
Every Thing made to please Great People 
who are not a jot happier if so happy as 
the lower or middling Sort. see the Prince 
at Dinner today & think him very well 
drest, he supped at Leicester Ho. 


Sun. 15th. A beautifull fine Day, drest & 
went to the Prince’s Levee below stairs. 
went to Court which was very full, where 
I see the Prince, & bowed to Lord Harring- 
ton Ld. Garless Dr. Green etc etc., young 
Watkins stood by me, & every Body liked 
the Prince as have seen him, Princess 
Augusta not there, sorry to have sacrificed 
the Day to Court & not to have enjoyed the 
fine Day abroad—Seldom any Thing to 
one’s Mind. Mrs. Brietzcke’? Miss Pickel, 
dind with us yey & today by Way of an 
additional Entertainment to much we have 
already from all degrees of People, who 
hardly know us at other Times, if at all. 
Called in my Chair at Mr. Booth’s but he 
was out, & drank Tea at Miss Wares, & 
asked Them for tomorrow to come & see 
what they could. 


Mon. 16th. Sedgwick & I walked from my 
Lds. to the Office, I walked with Miss 
Chapman & Jack, & Sr. Richd Betensen who 
is to carry me to Court next Wednesday. 
Miss Wares came at 5. with their 2 Brors. 
& see the Prince at Dinner but the Room 
was monstrously crowded with Butlers & 
Maids etc. the Prince after Dinner went & 
drest himself in his Wedding Suit, which 
was a very rich White & Silver, & went to 
St. James’s, where he is to be married in the 
Council Chamber at 8. this Evg. none but 
Peers & Peeresses admitted—Mrs. Armitage 
& Mrs. Lige, & a thousand Others came to 
see the Prince, who plague my Mor. out of 
her Life. I am glad the Prince comes no 
more, to Somerset Ho. it is such a Trouble, 
he goes to Savill House to reside after his 
Wedding the Time he may stay in England. 


Tues. 17th, My Mor. & Sist Harriot 
disagreable upon my desiring them to buy 
my Lace Ruffles. One or other is always 


12 Née Pickel, the wife of Charles’s elder brother 
George, who was a Page at Court. 
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out of humour at home which makes it 
very uncomfortable to me, there are too 
many of us together, & tho’ I may be 
passionate & express myself very wrong at 
times, yet Peevishness & Surliness will never 
mend me, a mildness & affability, which 
none of them have, is always sure to please 
& not to be casting Reflections & Cruel 
Expressions continually. I have done much 
of my own free Will for the Family, & been 
forced into more, but I will mind for the 
future not to take such a large Share in 
their afflictions, & have such a family 
Connexion for one has no Thanks, no 
Gratitude, & nothing in return but sour 
Looks etc. I am at present so hamperd 
with the Money I have paid for Jack’® that 
instead of buying a little in the Funds I am 
in Debt. If I had double or treble what I 
have, I know it wod be always the same 
where there are so many especially—I know 
I have my Ways, we have all our Ways, & 
think them at least innocent I endeavour to 
keep mine as much so as possible, but I 
cannot bear being thwarted in every Thing 
—The Fact is, the Girls are disappointed a 
good deal, have had Two Wretches of 
Brors. & suffered very much on that Acct. 
but then it is very hard it should fall on me, 
who have a pretty large Share in it besides. 
Sedgwick told me Mr. Weston is very ill, 
spitting of Blood & Dr. Baker desires no 
Business may be sent him. The Prince’s 
Attendants dine at Somerset Ho. while he 
stays. Jack & I went into the Boxes & see 
Love for Love & Hecate. Sedgwick came 
into our Box but soon left it—I went in to 
the Side Box & see Miss Davison, a sweet 
pretty Girl. A Ball at Court tonight for 
the Wedding—Frank grows very impudent 
& more lazy than ever, & I corrected him to 
Night when he told me my Bror. did not 
buy him, but he came voluntarily away 
with him which I believe to be true, as Jack 
says Nothing but Lies. It made me reflect 
upon the Shockingness of his Behaviour, 
& think that not one Thing he does but 
always brings affliction with it, which is 
always the Case where People give up their 
Honour & Probity. 


Wed. 18th. Obliged to go to my Ld. which 
hindered my going to Court this Mg. I 


18 Jack: Charles’s younger brother, Lieut. R. A., 
just back from serving in Guadeloupe. Frank: his 
lack servant. 
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told Mr. Sedgwick yey I intended it but 
he said I might come for an hour or two. 
Hard very hard never to have one Holiday, 
or a Day to ones Self, with the close con- 
finement I have now. Drest in my Blue & 
Silver, & dined at Sir Richard Betenson’s 
with Sir. Mark Parsons & Mr. Otway, & 
Sr. Richd carried us to Court, which was 
very much crowded, I went round to get 
into the Ball Room where I could see 
Nothing, met Miss Cuire, Barnard & 
Blondeau & Lady Lindores & Mrs Lesley, 
see pretty Miss Davison who danced 
Minuets, but I could see Nothing of them. 
I see Miss Davison waiting in one of the 
Rooms till She went to her Coach She 
looked very pretty. Bowed to Lady 
Harrington & Lady Caroline & Bell 
Stanhope’s'* & Lord Garlass who asked me 
for some Wine. & sat with Lord Hereford 
& talkd of my sending him a Note to 
attend the Service of Parliament. never 
less diverted in my Life, & hardly see the 
Prince or Princess of Brunswick, it was so 
crowded. 


Thur. 19th. A Gent. who is made a 
Baronet came to Mr. Sedgwick abot passing 
his Patent which I offered but Sedgwick 
objected to it, saying it might interfere 
with Mr. Larpent’® which I thought was 
very odd in him as he knew I had as good 
a Right to do it as Larpent & if my assidu- 
ity, my Attendance etc. will not make him 
my Friend, I shall slacken in them very 
much, Mr. Weston a little better tho’ I 
believe he will do no more Business in the 
Office, at least not much.—The Gentleman 
mentioned above, was Sir [blank] 


Frid. 20th. Mr. Weston better & sends his 
orders in writing again, which is rather too 
soon I think for he was 3 or 4 Days ago 
in great Danger. at my Lds., Sedgwick said 
Nothing more abo the Patent, nor shall I, 
tho’ I shall think of it, & otherwise of him 
than I used—I may be mistaken, but it has 
shown him to me I believe as he is. At the 
office at Night. 


Sat. 21st. My Ld. went at 1 to Bushey & 
I went with Ben Booth to Kensington 


14 Lady Caroline and Lady Bell Stanhope the 
daughters of Lord Harrington. Lady Harrington 
was Charles’s Godmother. 
om. John Larpent, 1st Secretary, Sec. of State’s 

ce. 
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Gardens it was a pleasant Day. this took 
my Leave of Mrs. Lorphelin who goes with 
the Princess of Brunswick & sets off next 
Wedy, stept in at Fanny Roworth’s where 
I see Mr. Brown an old Schoolfellow, & a 
vulgar fellow.—At the Bedford & supped 
there, as we could not get in at the Play the 
overflow of the Opera house where the 
Prince & Princess of Brunswick were Sir 
Mark Parsons Sr. Richd Betenson & 
Captain Howard who is quartered at 
Chichester supped with me 


Sun. 22nd. At Chapel then walked in the 
Park with Barnard & Blondeau, & see Miss 
Davison there walked with Miss Walker 
there & home. talked of taxing maids & 
Bachelors, She did not agree to Maids till 
they had refused at least. She is a pretty 
agreable Girl, & would make a comfortable 
Wife—Money—Situation in Life etc.—Mrs. 
Brietzcke who is still at Somerset Ho. dined 
with Us—At St. James’s Chapel & drank 
Tea at Lady Lindores with Mrs. Whitfield 
& Miss Rogers who is a pretty good- 
tempered Girl, Jacky Hayes always at Cards 
—sad Evg. forced to have a Chair home 


Mon. 23rd. My Ld. in Town by 11. I 
intend to go to Covent Garden to see if 
Miss Walker will be there, as I said yesy I 
should go; too bad Comy & too bad a Place 
in the Gallery to stay without Miss Walker, 
so I staid at the Bedford till 1/2 Price & 
went into the Boxes with Sir R. Betenson 
& Farrel—Barnard came to the Bedford & 
said Miss Davidson has asked who he was; 
a little vanity, for he was full dressd in 
hopes to see her 


Tues. 24th. Mr. Weston tho’ rather worse 
can’t quite refrain from Business. Had a 
Division of some Work, as if I attended 
only at the Office. I said little upon it, as 
It cannot last long without a Change, I look 
for the End of the Sessions & then at Office 
to Night hard work to attend at Night, as 
Iam so Early at my Ld., & so late to Dinner 


Wed. 25th. Mr. Weston somewhat better 
—My Ld. kept us till past 6 at the Office, 
with Ld. Sandwich & Talking Grenville. 
Mr. Sedgwick very civil to me but Nothing 
else—The Patent opened my Eyes. Sists 
& Mrs. B. at the Play & my Mor was 
entertaining with the MHusband’s being 
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Drunk & ever since he has been attending 
here, I thought it wod do him no Service 
that has carried Things to such an abomin- 
able damn’d Length, & only exposing us & 
making one miserable having his ugly 
Person produced here again he never 
acquitted himself properly, & why my 
Grandr should have expected it now I can’t 
tell—he is a Wretch & determined to be 
so to the End of the Chapter. Kg. at the 
Ho. of Peers & the Prince of Brunswick and 
at 4. The Prince & Princess set out on their 
Way for Luneberg, most People thinks he 
is carried away very soon, & are sorry for 
his sudden Departure, as by his obliging 
pretty Behaviour he had won the hearts of 
every Body, who were much preposessed in 
his Favor by his gallant Behaviour in the 
late War. Oecconomy spoils every Thing, 
I am sure The Kg. does not know what 
Secker & Harpur do about Court, how they 
lose all Credit, & some not one Farthing 
except in their own Pockets. 


Thur. 26th. Wright ill at home, always 
absent on Pleasure or Illness poor Man. 
My Ld. recd of Mr. Larpent half a Years 
salary and Board Wages (I believe) amount- 
ing to 2304£.—My Ld. is generally behind- 
hand I believe & don’t let much money stay 
in Larpent’s Hand—He took up a good 
deal when he went Ld. Lieutenant of 
Ireland about 2 years ago, which by what 
I have heard must distress him as the 
capitol interest was very exorbitant 


Frid. 27th. rainy windy Weather. went 
to my Ld. in a Chair, & then as usual to 
the Office to stay till my Ld. goes to 
Dinner, I am sure I heartily wish for some 
Change & think I have some Reason so to 
do in that Respect 


Sat. 28th. At My Lds. till 2. & rec’d his 
Commands about the Messenger etc. as 
Sedgwick went with him to Bushy. By one 
means or other I am now of some Use & I 
hope my Ld. will think so, & I don’t much 
doubt it. Forced to have a Chair to Geoe 
Street as such a Shower of Rain & such a 
Storm came on I never remember. At 
Lady Lindores & Mr. Baird’s, & wet thro’ 
going Home, sad Weather & no Hopes of a 
Change at present. Mrs. Brietzcke who is 
still at Somerset Ho. played at Pope Joan 
with Jack & Us to night 
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Sunday 29th. At Chapel, & as the Sun 
shined went to the Park & see Miss Davison 
there & walkd with Sr. Richd Betenson, 
rained & forced to have a chair Home. I 
drank Tea with Capt. Legeyt & his wife & 
Dr. Shebbeare who stood in the Pillory 5 
years ago for writing against the late Kg, 
now he is for the present Kg.: he is a 
sensible man. met Jack Hayes there— 


Mon. 30th. Kg. Chs. Martyrdom; a 
Holiday in other Offices, tho’ we never 
think of Holidays in ours. In going to my 
Lds. see Miss Barlow at her window, & 
she looked a good deal, afterwards see her 
in the Park etc. . I thought the same. She 
is a pretty Girl but I am not so happy to 
know her, walkd with Miss Bowen & very 
pleasant it was. at the Bedford in the Evg. 
but it turned wet stormy & rainy 


Tues. 31st. Copyd a Lr. from Mr. Hamil- 
ton to my Ld.—desiring his Protection 
against some Jealouses infused into My Ld. 
Lieutenant—carried it to my Ld. in his 
Study, from which Place Sedgwick keeps 
me as much as possible I see—where if I 
could be once properly admitted I should 
do—Mr. Wace told me Mrs. Gordon was 
very ill. 


(To be continued) 


SOUTHEY TO DYER: AN 
UNPUBLISHED LETTER’ 


IN the spring of 1800, Robert Southey, 

then but twenty-six years old and with 
four noteworthy books to his credit, was 
planning his second trip to Portugal. As 
the time for his departure approached he 
attended to various affairs and in so doing 


1 This letter is published with the express per- 
mission of the owners, The Pennington School, and 
may not be reproduced without the consent of 
Dr. Charles Smythe, the headmaster. To Dr. 
Smythe, to Mrs. Joan Valentine, the school 
librarian, and to Mr. Howard Cressman, the 
curator of the Green Collection, the writer’s thanks 
must be expressed for the aid they rendered him 
in his researches. The manuscript of this letter is 
on a single page 13in.x84in. It is enclosed in 
an envelope on which is written ‘‘To // George 
Dyer // 6. Cliffords Inn // Fleet Street // 
London.” On the reverse side of the envelope is 
written “‘ Robt Southey // 1800.” The postmark, 
7 Ow reverse side of the envelope, is 28 March, 
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wrote to his friend, George Dyer,? very 
interestingly. His letter, now a part of the 
Francis Harvey Green Manuscript Collec- 
tion housed in the library of The Penning- 
ton School in New Jersey, shows a rather 
keen wit; it also reinforces much which has 
been written about Southey’s strong person- 
ality during the years before he took up 
residence in Keswick in 1803.5 The text 
follows: 
My dear Dyer{[,] 

I am sorry my boxes should so long 
have encumbered you. A friend of mine 
by name Rickman‘ who is speedily 
coming to London will call at your rooms 
& inspect them to see if they are safe 
from worms, & if you find them incon- 
venient, will remove them. I would not 
have them taken out. They are mingled 
with linen—letters etc., etc.—, & to 
disorganise the arrangement would be 
doing mischief. You will be pleased with 
Rickman, he is a singular man, of un- 
common talents, whom I greatly esteem. 

Thank you for the subscribers.’ Of 
course the Booksellers must have them at 
their own price. My plan is to raise an 
annuity by the _ subscription-profits—& 
any exertion to increase the list I feel as 
a personal favour. We have now about 
240 copies subscribed for. 

Your Democritus Junior I have thank- 
fully reprinted. it [sic] is a good poem. 
Your sonnet was printed & canceled 
because—it was no sonnet—being sixteen 
lines long. in [sic] the course of next 
week the anthologies will be sent to 
London. 

Let me hear from you when I am ina 
foreign land. My direction will be with 
the Reverend Herbert Hill, Lisbon. My 


2 George Dyer (1755-1841) was an English author 
and eccentric. friend of Charles Lamb, he is 
described in Amicus Redivivus for his absent- 
minded plunge into the New River. Dyer was a 
clergyman who had been converted to Unitarianism. 
He was also a bibliographer and hack writer. 
Baugh’s Literary History of England, p. 1183, 
describes him as simple, kindly, slovenly, humour- 
less, and a source of amusement to his friends. 
He is known today for his History of Cambridge 
University (1814). 

3 Albert Baugh, et al., A i. History of 
England (New York, 1948), pp. 1159-6 

* Presumably Thomas Rickman i716 1841), an 
English architect and designer of Gothic churches, 
who wrote Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of | 
Architecture in England (1817). 

5 The subscriptions ~ ‘ted to have been to his | 
Minor Poems, 1797-1799 
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friends must not forget me—& I will not 
forget them. 

God bless you. 

Yrs affectionately 
Robert Southey 
[P.S.] 

If you pass thro Gracechurch Street 
—be good enough to call on Arch the 
bookseller, & tell him I shall have an 
opportunity of sending the 2£5—which I 
owe him, by a friend, before my depar- 
ture. I shall not remain here more than 
a fortnight. 

Stokes Croft, Bristol. March 27. 1800. 
From this letter, it is evident that Southey’s 
avocation of book collector had already 
begun. The trip for which he was prepar- 
ing was a decisive one in his life. An 
earlier trip to Spain and Portugal with his 
uncle in 1797 had resulted in the publica- 
tion of Letters written during a Short Resi- 
dence in Spain and Portugal (1797); the 
result of his second journey abroad was to 
be the publication in 1801 of Thalaba the 
Destroyer, a book which helped to estab- 
lish Southey’s literary reputation. 


R. BAIRD SHUMAN. 
San José State College. 


“NEWTON’S PANTOCRATOR ” 


IR ISAAC NEWTON is_ mentioned 
frequently by William Blake, who 
insisted that Newtonian metaphysics had 
made the majority of Englishmen “ fond of 
The Indefinite” (Letter, 12 April, 1827). 
Despite the fact that Newton was trans- 
lated to heaven in the final stages of 
Jerusalem, Blake’s last extended symbolic 
testament, the philosophy of “. . . Single 
vision & Newton’s sleep” (Letter, 22 
November, 1802) constantly was repudiated. 
Although Blake often refers to Newton, 
we have no statement from Blake himself 
that he was familiar with Newton’s works. 
There does, however, exist a fleeting refer- 
ence to Newton in a plate Blake added to 
Milton (circa 1804-1808), and until now the 
significance of the passage and its possible 
relevance to Newton’s Principia has been 


overlooked. The sequence in  Blake’s 
poetry is as follows: 
O Satan, my youngest born, art thou not Prince 
of the Starry Hosts 
And of the Wheels of Heaven, to turn the Mills 
day & night? 
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Art thou not Newton’s Pantocrator, weaving the 
Woof of Locke?? 

In explicating this passage, Sloss and 
Wallis in The Prophetic Writings of 
William Blake (1926) conjecture that the 
association of the term Pantocrator “ with 
Newton seems to have reference to the 
Blakean significance of the philosopher’s 
name [i.e., pejoratively, Lord Almighty], 
and not to any passage in his [Newton’s] 
writings” (I, p. 429). Two other leading 
Blake scholars erroneously have considered 
the word as being synonymous with panto- 
graph, an instrument for copying to scale. 

The source for the term Pantocrator in 
the above passage is confused partially, as 
Blake read “ Greek as fluently as an Oxford 
scholar” (Letter, 30 January, 1803), and 
the word repeatedly occurs in Revelations. 
This is significant as the New Testament 
was Blake’s “chief master” in his study 
of Greek. Consequently, although Blake 
undoubtedly was familiar with the term as 
it was used in one of his favourite books of 
the New Testament, his reference to the 
Greek word and Newton is almost certainly 
based upon a specific passage in the 
Principia. A correlation of Blake’s sym- 
bolism with Newton’s famous passage 
concerning God will state the point: 


This Being governs all things, not as 
the soul of the world, but as Lord over 
all: And on account of his dominion 
he is wont to be called Lord God 
mavtoxpdtwp, or Universal Ruler.’ 


Although Newton describes God as eternal 
and infinite, he “ exists” in a “ manner not 
at all human, in a manner not at all 
corporeal, in a manner utterly unknown to 
us”. God “is utterly void of all body and 
bodily figure, and can therefore neither be 
seen, nor heard, nor touched; nor ought he 
to be worshipped under the representation 
of any corporeal thing. We have ideas of 


1 Quoted from The Complete Writings of William 
Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (1957), p. 483. 

2 The quotation is taken from A. Motte’s trans- 
lation of Newton’s Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy (II, pp. 389-392), published in 
1729, the only standard and complete edition issued 
during the eighteenth century of Newton’s works. 
The quotation also is found in the 1803 edition 
of the Motte translation and in other succeeding 
editions. 

For another possible connexion in the matter 
see Martin K. Nurmi, “ Blake’s ‘ Ancient of Days’ 
and Motte’s Frontispiece to Newton’s Principia”, 
The Divine Vision (1957), pp. 207-216. 
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his attributes,> but what the real substance 
of any thing is, we know not”. Newton 
in concluding his three-page elaboration on 
Deity notes: “ And thus much concerning 
God; to discourse of whom: from the 
appearance of things, does certainly belong 
to Natural Philosophy”. To  Blake’s 
anthropomorphism, which postulated that 
God was a human divine, the Pantocrator 
of Newton’s “Natural Religion” (to use 
Blake’s phrase) of doubt and experiment 
would indeed have been Satan.‘ 

We cannot assume that the general 
reader would have had much detailed 
interest in Newton’s highly complex 
Principia, but doubtless many read the 
General Scholium, which Newton first 
added in the second edition (1713) because 
of the protestations of many of his 
detractors, and the term mavtoxpdtwe was 
indexed under “God, his Nature”. The 
reference to Newton and the concommitant 
use of the term “ Pantocrator”, the Lord 
God of Blake’s starry wheels, probably 
represents a tacit and oblique acknowledge- 
ment that Blake had at least some super- 
ficial acquaintance, directly or through 
some popularized version, with the Prin- 
cipia and Newton’s definition of the God 
of This World. PauL MINER. 


Wichita, Kansas. 


3Blake’s possible familiarity with Newton’s 
passage is further confirmed by his lines in The 
Everlasting Gospel (Keynes, p. 752): ‘‘ For thus 
the mr [i.e., the books concerning the incarna- 
tion of Christ] Sir Isaac confutes: / God can only 
be known by his Attributes. . . .” 

4For other reference to Newton by Blake see 
oe: 532:11-13, 636: 14-20, 685: 16-24, 741:21- 


NEW LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT: 1813-1831 


"THE letters which follow written by and 
to Sir Walter Scott have not previously 
been published.’ Scott’s are addressed to a 


1 For permission to publish I wish to thank the 
National Library of Scotland, Mr. R. Norris 
Williams, 2d, and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. V. M. Barashenkov, and the 
M. E. Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library, 
Leningrad, Haverford College Library, and Dr. 
Jerszy Zathey, and the Jagiellonian Library, 
Cracow. The location of each letter is given indi- 
vidually. I am profoundly grateful to Dr. James 
C. Corson, Librarian of the University of Edin- 
burgh Library, for his many courtesies and 
unstinting assistance; I should add that he is in 
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wide range of correspondents, most of 
whom are unrepresented in the list of 
recipients of letters given by Sir Herbert 
Grierson,? and they reflect characteristic 
aspects and concerns of Sir Walter. Of 
the letters Scott received, those from Mrs. 
Walker are of particular interest because of 
the insight they give into contemporary 
attitudes towards him. 


From Mrs. Harriet Falconer Walker, 
2 February, 1813. 

I should feel something like apprehension 
in addressing you, Sir, if I were only to fix 
smy attention, on those brilliant talents, and 
that elevated mind, which might justly look 
down on mine, but I rather turn my hopes 
to those noble virtues, to that heart, rich 
with every generous feeling and they assure 
me, you will receive my address with in- 
dulgence for your Nature is incapable of 
that cold and selfish impulse which would 
throw a shadow over the dawn of talent— 
yes—you will delight in the happiness of 
acknowledging and patronising merit, 
wherever it may cross your path and if the 
enclosed specimens of early Genius, should 
in the least gratify your fine taste and 
correct judgment, you will give your name 
to their Author which he will think the 
brightest star, among that host of dis- 
tinguished characters, which will attend his 
literary debut. 

Allow me now to trespass on your 
attention with some account of myself and 
this youthful Poet, whom I proudly call my 
son—you will give me credit for asserting, 
that his moral character stands as high in 
the scale of excellence as his genius and 
classical knowledge, when I state that the 


no way responsible for any shortcomings in the 
editing. The letters have been reproduced as 
exactly as possible, with the omission of a few 
unimportant cancelled words. Editorial insertions 
are neve in square brackets. 

2 Letters of Sir Walter Scott, ed. Sir H. J. C 


Grierson (London, 1932-1937), XII, 493-520, 
hereinafter referred to as Letters. Biographical and 
other information is generally derived from 


Letters, D.N.B. and The Journal of Sir Walter 
Scott, ed. David Douglas (New York, 1891). I 
refer to the Journal principally by date. The text 
of J. G. Tait’s edition (Edinburgh, 1939-1946; 1 
vol. 1950) is more accurate, but the annotation of 
Douglas’s edition is much more detailed, and all 
page references are to his edition. 

3 National Library of Scotland. Mrs. Walker, 
widow of John Walker, a naval officer, was mother 
of William Sidney Walker (1795-1846). Shake- 
spearian critic and poet. 
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Provost and Head Master of Eton have 
presented him with two Scholarships in their 
joint Gift—when he goes to College next 
year—he has already received nine Prizes 
for Latin Verses—but it is probable that 
neither these, or the English Poems—would 
have been so early presented to the world— 
but that I have found considerable difficulty 
in defraying his expenses at Eton—for I 
was left, Sir, not two years since, with a 
large family of whom this dear and excel- 
lent son, is the eldest, and to whom he 
must be a second Father—My husband an 
officer in the Navy died of 35 years hard 
service—and of severe wounds received in 
an engagement—he lingered through many 
months of suffering, with the fortitude of 
a brave man—and he died with the peace 
of a good one—mine was the sad duty, to 
watch his hopeless agonies, to sustain his 
sinking spirit, while my own heart was 
torn with unspeakable anguish which for 
his sake, I had to endure with the silent 
courage of Despair and when he dropped 
from the arms of his wife and children, into 
the Grave I became unconscious of my 
wretchedness for I had been five months 
without one night of rest—and I was near 
my confinement of a Babe whose sad 
welcome to existence was the tears of his 
widowed mother—a few months since, Sir, 
my heart could not have dictated, nor my 
hand written, this mournful relation of my 
sorrows—but time and the powerful claims 
of my children on the little energy Grief 
had left me—added to the well directed and 
tender attentions of many excellent friends 
have restored me to my family among 
these the Baroness [name illegible] must 
ever be distinguished by me with an ardent 
gratitude. I am powerless to convey any 
Idea of her son who with herself was 
sponsor to my fatherless Infant is also a 
faithful friend to Sidney and on the same 
form with him at Eton. 


earnestly, Sir, as my son has desired your 
name he could not himself collect courage 
to request it. I have hazarded it myself 
from the confidence, that you will find my 
apology in the solicitude of a Mother. I 
should not however have ventured thus to 
introduce myself to you without the sanc- 
tion of the most respectable connections nor 
till I could present you with such a List 
of Names as would assure you at least of 
appearing among those who cannot dis- 
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credit any rank however high, any talents 
however exalted. 
I have the honor to be Sir 
Your most faithful 
and obedt Servant 
Harriet Walker 


It did not occur to me, Sir, till I had finished 
this letter and looked for some verses that 
I have lent the prize Poems to a classical 
friend—perhaps therefore my present selec- 
tion is far from the best—but if you wish 
for others I will send them a Greek Ode I 
have also sent to [name illegible] 
Montpelier, Twickenham 

Feby 2d 1813. 
Walter Scott Esq 


To Mrs. Harriet Walker, 7 February, 1813.‘ 
Address: Mrs Walker/ Montpellier/ 
Twickenham/ London 
Frank: A Colquhoun® 
Postmarks: FEB B 11 A 1813; FREE 13 
FE 13 1813; 10 o’Clock FE.15 1813 F N P 
[partly illegible] 
Madam 

I am this morning honourd with your 
letter and lose no time in thanking you for 
the opportunity it gives me of putting my 
name among Mr Walkers subscribers for 
two copies of his intended publication.’ I 
heartily wish and hope that its success may 
in every respect equal even your maternal 
wishes & which from the young gentlemans 
early proficiency in his poetical studies is 
I think extremely probable 

There is one risk attending early publi- 
cation of which as a hackd and veteran 
author I cannot help warning my young 
friend. I mean the danger of suffering his 
poetical pursuits to indispose him towards 
severer and more useful studies. Poetry 
even when cultivated with the highest 
degree of successful talent can never give 
any one a respectable & independent situa- 
tion in society unless when combined with 
sound learning and professional know- 
led[g]le. As this hint comes from one who 


4 Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

5 Archibald Campbell-Colquhoun of Killermont 
(d. 1820), William Erskine’s brother-in-law, Lord 
Clerk Register of Scotland. 

® Gustavus Vasa and Other Poems (London, 
1813), 2nd edn. (London, 1813). There is no copy 
of cither edition at Abbotsford. For Walker see 
D.N.B. and particularly The Poetical Remains of 
William Sidney -—" formerly of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a Memoir of the Author, ed. 
John Moultrie (London, 1852). 
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will not be readily suspected of under- 
valuing poetical powers and whose experi- 
ence may have made him a _ competent 
judge of their influence in society I trust 
that you Madam and my young friend will 
forgive my intruding it. It is what I should 
say to a son of my own had I one of Mr 
Walkers genius I have the honor to be 
Madam 
your obliged humble Servant 


Walter Scott 
Edinr. 7 feby. 


From William Sidney Walker, 
26 February, 1813.’ 
Eton, Feb. 26 
Sir, 

My mother has shewn me your very 
obliging letter, in which you announced to 
her your subscription to my work. I can- 
not well express my satisfaction on this 
occasion. To be honoured with this mark 
of favour by one whom I had been long 
taught to consider the first of living poets, is 
not merely gratifying; it gives me, in some 
measure, a new confidence in myself, and 
incites me to continue to deserve, if possible, 
such encouragement. 

For the advice which you have added, 
I am, Sir, if possible, still more obliged. 
The dangers to which persons of my age 
are exposed from the excessive love of 
pleasure—of pleasure whether poetical, or 
social, or of any other kind—is indeed 
very great; and it is extremely kind in you 
to assist me with the fruits of your past 
experience, and warn me against those evils 
which you know to be fatal. I had, indeed, 
long entertained the idea, that the love of 
poetry ought to be restrained in the mind; 
but the effects of this speculative doctrine 
were not always what I wished them to be; 
and I again thank you for adding a new 
incentive to my resolution, and strengthen- 
ing my opinion of propriety. 

The work, to which you have done me 
the honour to subscribe, consists of a num- 
ber of English and Latin poems; the princi- 
pal of which is a fragment, containing the 
first three and part of the fourth cantos of 
an intended epic poem, on the restoration 
of Swedish independence by Gustavus Vasa. 
Among the minor pieces, are two short 
imitations, one of Marmion, the other of 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, with which I 


7 National Library of Scotland. 
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fear you will not be so much pleased as 
with the rest, but good intention must serve 
as my excuse. 


Fearful of encroaching on your attention, 
I now beg leave to conclude with expressing 
myself, Sir 
Your much obliged Servant, 
W. S. Walker. 


From Mrs. Harriet Walker, 8 April, 1813.° 
The enclosed letter from my son, Sir, has 
been a long time in my possession but as at 
Twickenham I have no opportunity of 
getting franks I reserved it, till, with my 
acknowledgments for your very obliging 
letter the 2 copies could be sent to you. 


I was gratified but not surprised at the 
manner in which you accorded with the 
wishes of the young Poet. I expected noth- 
ing less, Sir, from your mind and Heart than 
that my request would be so granted—my 
son who is indeed proud of your kindness 
will I trust never discredit it, he was sent 
up last Friday, for his 10th Prize for Greek 
Verse—when the good Provost of Eton sent 
for him—and having given him another 
Scholarship presented him with a scarce 
Greek work from his Library, as a mark he 
was pleased to say—of his approbation I 
need not tell you, Sir, what were my 


maternal feelings on this occasion—you | 


have a heart to understand them. 


As you have probably not seen any of 
his Greek Poetry you will find in the 
enclosed Prospectus a Hymn which has 
been much praised by classical men. We 
have now every reason to hope that the 
second Edition will accomplish an object of 
much magnitude—that of carrying him 
better through the University than my 
limited resources will allow—since his very 
defective sight renders him unfit for any 
active pursuit. 

If it could be any compliment to Rokeby, 
Sir, I might tell you how truly I feel and 
admire many passages in it. My son, 
whose little Library of course contains 
every line you have favoured the world 
with, reads them to me when at home, with 
as much enthusiasm as I hear them—ah if 
there is one moment in Life which partakes 
of a glorious eternity it is when the muse 
leads us imperceptibly beyond the World. 


Sincerely wishing, Sir, that your happi- 
8 National Library of Scotland. 
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ness may be commensurate to that you 
communicate to others 
I have the honor to be 
Your faithful and obliged 
Harriet Walker 


Twickenham April 8th 1813. 


From William Sidney Walker [1813].° 
Dear Sir, 

Your obliging letter gave me great 
pleasure. I now prepare to answer it, and 
reply to your question concerning my 
intended studies; as, though we are as yet 
in doubt, I believe it is almost certain that 
I shall go to Trinity College. 

With your approbation of my verses I 
am much delighted; particularly considering 
from whom it proceeds. Your praise of 
my Latin poetry flatters me extremely, as I 
bestowed most labour on it. Scotland was 
of old famous for this species of poetry; 
and I profess myself a great admirer of 
Buchanan. But I dismiss my poems, as a 
subject of no importance. 

I imagine it may not be uninteresting to 
you to recount the state of my mind, at 
different times, with respect to that sober- 
ness and diligence you so justly recom- 
mend; as nascent methodists present their 
experience-journal to their superiors in the 
tabernacle. I am naturally the idlest being 
on the face of the earth; it is impossible to 
express the supineness of my disposition; I 
am like the stone of Sisyphus, requiring 
constant labour to urge me to motion, and 
relapsing into indolence the moment the 
impelling force is intermitted. With this 
temper, I went to a school in Yorkshire, 
where every possible thing was taught, from 
trigonometry and chemistry to reading and 
writing. There, being as abovesaid idle, I 
pursued my “‘snail’s gallop” six or seven 
years; afterwards was removed to a school 
near Mr. Campbell’s residence at Syden- 
ham, and there learned algebra and other 
things, and lost half my Latin. Here I 
acquired an industrious habit—yet labour 
was still painful to me. To conclude this 
dull recital, after I became an Etonian I 
resolved to new-model my mind’s constitu- 
tion on a new plan—viz. by strenuously and 
forcibly weakening the effect of every 
emotion; by lessening the power of fear, joy, 
grief, &c so as to have the tone of my mind 

® National Library of Scotland. The letter is 


undated, but 1813 seems plausible. It is in answer 
to an unlocated letter from Scott. 
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perfectly at my own disposal. You will 
laugh at my philosophical dreams. Well, 
this regimen I continued some time, and 
actually found effect; becoming busy with- 
out much fatigue. But I rolled down the 
hill again, and am now in statu quo. 

I have doubtless “bored you;” but I 
could not have recounted it in fewer words. 
Your advice is most grateful to me, for I 
never received such earnest and friendly 
admonition from one who was a stranger 
to me. To say the truth, I had thought the 
same things before; but recommended by 
you they come with tenfold force, as a 
wheel moves with great vigour when pushed 
forward. You see I am addicted to com- 
parisons, like your quotee Fluellen, whose 
countryman, by the way, I have the honour 
to be. 

My mother sends her respects to you; she 
is now at Enfield in Middlesex. I am re- 
quested by a cousin and sister (who are 
with me here at Thirsk) to present their 
thanks to the writer they idolize, for the 
pleasure they have received in reading 
Rokeby, in which my mother heartily coin- 
cides—for while she was in a state of great 
discomfort, it carried her for a time from 
all sense of sorrow, and gave her the 
greatest pleasure she had long felt. I am 
not quite certain whether it is “comme il 
faut” in me to relate the following [manu- 
script torn] circumstance to you; yet I will 
venture. A “friend of one of my friends,” 
who in his official duties had seen number- 
less executions, and death in all shapes, 
declared that he was never so affected by 
any as by the judgment scene at Holy Isle. 

I have no hopes yet of seeing Scotland; 
tho’ it is one of my most ardent wishes, as 
the “land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood” would doubtless give me an 
adequate idea of Sweden, where perhaps I 
shall never be. I am greatly obliged to you 
for your offer of making me acquaintances; 
your own is as great an honour as could 
be conferred on, 


Dear Sir, 
Your obliged Servant, 
W. S. Walker. 
DAVID BONNELL GREEN. 
Boston University. 


(To be continued) 
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BYRON: AN ALLUSION TO “ LES 

LIAISONS DANGEREUSES ” 

* QNE gets tired of everything, 
angel”, says Valmont.’ 


In his note on this passage in Byron’s 
Journal, R. E. Prothero writes: 
The allusion probably is to The Found- 
ling of the Forest (1809), by William 
Dimond the Younger. But no passage 
exactly corresponds to the quotation. 
In fact it is to Choderlos de Laclos, Les 


my 


Liaisons Dangereuses, Letter 141: “On 
s’ennuie de tout, mon Ange”. 
D. J. BARR. 
Toronto. 
1The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and 


Journals, vol. II (1898), p. 345. 


GEORGE CRABBE: AN 
UNPUBLISHED SERMON 


RENE HUCHON’S George Crabbe and 
his Times, 1754-1832 (1907) tells us 
that Crabbe’s parishioners thought “the 
more or less faded sheets which . . . ‘the 
poet,’ read to them every Sunday, lacked 
animation; his voice was too weak to stir 
up their consciences as they would have 
wished”. Thus it is probably no accident 
that few of those plainly constructed 
sermons of homespun morality have been 
published; but the manuscript of a charac- 
teristic and hitherto unknown one, recently 
come into my possession, seems to merit 
attention. In darkness of mood it re- 
sembles a sermon, “No Peace to the 
Wicked ”, also using texts from Isaiah and 
Psalms, printed in Posthumous Sermons by 
the Rev. George Crabbe, L.L.B., ed. J. D. 
Hastings (1850). The theme and variations 
on captivity, ransom, and release—from a 
press gang, perhaps, or of prisoners of war 
—is used to clarify the meaning of divine 
redemption, and presumably had some 
further topical significance. A date of 1814, 
during his Trowbridge, Wiltshire, residence 
is suggested. In this transcription, Crabbe’s 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing and 
interlineations have been reproduced. 
Isaiah 35.10 Ps. 27 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return & come to Zion with songs, & ever- 
lasting joy upon their heads &c. 
This, my hearers, is a dark night in which 
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we live. The judgments of God, of various 
descriptions are now abroad in the earth. 
Of this we have a very terrific account, 
given in the predictions of the preceding 
chapter. But the night of divine judgments 
shall soon pass away & a bright & glorious 
day will succeed. Of this we have a lively 
& picturesque description in the chapter 
from which we have selected our text. The 
wilderness & the solitary place shall be 
made glad for them &c. &c. but the re- 
deemed shall walk there. Here follow the 
words of our text. And the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return &c. 

Conceive to yourselves (a case too which 
has often occurred) some of your fellow 
citizens, groaning under the chains of cap- 
tivity, the galling shackles of cruel bondage. 
Their sighs & their groans have reached 
their native shore. A lively sympathy is 
excited in the bosoms of their relatives, their 
friends & their neighbours. In consequence 
of this a large some of money is collected 
to ramsom the forlorn captives. Some kind 
friend embarks, taking with him the ran- 
som. The welcome news reaches the dole- 
ful habitations of captivity. The rays of 
hope which had long since fled from them, 
revisit with cheering effulgence the dreary 
abodes. The ransomer arrives. What joy 
gladdens every heart! What extacy lights 
up every countenance. The ransom is paid. 
The chains of captivity are knocked off & 
“the ransomed return with songs & joy 
upon their heads.” This, my hearers, is a 
pleasing, an affecting representation. It 
bears, however, but a faint resemblance to 
the ransoming spoken of in our text. 

My design in the-remaining—part—of this 


discourse is to describe 


I. The nature of that redemption, which | 


is provided for man. 


Il. The conduct of the redeemed, or | 


ransomed. 

Ill. The blessed consequences of being 
ransomed or redeemed. 

I. We are to describe the redemption 
which is provided for man. 

And this we shall do by contrasting it 
with the ransoming already described. It 
differs, 

lst As to the characters of the persons 
who are ransomed. In the former case they 
were friends & relatives, in the latter case 
they are rebels & enemies. Greater love 
hath no man than this that he lay down 
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his life for his friend; but Christ Jesus has 
laid down his life for enemies. Friends & 
relations have a just claim upon our sym- 
pathy, & upon relief from us. But we by 
our rebellion & enmity had forfeited all 
possible claim upon the compassion of 
Christ. Our deepest groans & sighs being 
the consequences of our rebellion against 
the greatest & best of beings, our creator & 
our God, only called aloud for our con- 
demnation. We had not only departed 
from God, but we delighted to depart 
farther & farther from him. We cultivated 
& cherished our enmity against him & 
gloried in our rebellion. But notwith- 
standing all this Christ came to ransom us. 


2ly The redemption of which we are now 
speaking, differs from that before des- 
cribed; because, in the one case, the 
ransomer went only from one part to 
another in the same world, but in the other 
case he came to a different world. It is 
true, that there is a marked difference 
between different parts even of the same 
world. In one part barbarism prevails in 
all its ferocity & cruelty. In another 
civilization & Christianity with all their 
benign & happy influences prevail. The 
person therefore, who goes from a civilized 
to a barbarous country must experience a 
great contrast & much _ inconvenience. 
Infinitely greater however is the difference 
between the world which Christ left & the 
world, to which he came. He left heaven. 
He came to earth. He left the bosom of his 
father & made his abode mongst rebels & 
enemies. He exchanged the Hallelujahs of 
Angels for the scoffs & revilings of men. 
He exchanged the riches & joys of heaven 
for the poverty & sorrows of this earth. 
There he enjoyed celestial treasures. Here 
he had not where to lay his head, he 
became a man of sorrows & acquainted 
with grief. 
3ly The price paid makes an immense 
difference between the two kinds of re- 
demption. In the one case it consisted in 
corruptible things, silver & gold. In the 
other it consisted in the precious blood of 
the Son of God, or, as it is called in the 
acts of the Apostles, “the blood of God.” 
In proportion as the creator is above the 
creature, as infinite transcends finite, in the 
same proportion the price, in the one case, 
transcends that in the other case. God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
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begotten son to be a propitiation for our 
sins; & Christ voluntarily gave his life a 
ransom for many. As the height & the 
depth, the length & breadth of the love of 
God are immeasurable; so also the price 
paid for our redemption is incalculable. 
4ly The superior excellence of this re- 
demption salvatien- appears from a con- 
sideration of the evils from which we are 
redeemed. The ransoming before des- 
cribed had reference only to natural & tem- 
poral evils; but this has reference to 
Spiritual & eternal, evils. By this we are 
delivered from the anger of him, who can 
destroy both soul & body forever in hell; 
but by the former, there is deliverence from 
him, who can destroy only the body. By 
the one we are delivered from a few tem- 
porary sighs & cries & groans upon earth. 
By the other we are delivered from eternal 
sighs & cries & groans in hell. By the one 
we are rescued only from temporal death. 
By the other we are saved from eternal 
death, from the worm, which shall die & 
from the fire, which shall never be 


quenched. Tuomas B. BRUMBAUGH. 
Emory University. 


SHADE AND BOWER IMAGES IN 
MILTON AND SHELLEY 


MARY SHELLEY’S Journal records that 

her husband read much of Milton 
throughout the year 1815.1. Among other 
aspects of Shelley’s borrowings from 
Milton’s work is his fondness for and 
emulation of certain words and combina- 
tions of words, phrasing, sentiment, and 
imagery, as employed by Milton, which 
appear with surprising frequency in 
Shelley’s poems, especially in Alastor. Mrs. 
Shelley’s Journal indicates that Shelley’s 
readings were astonishingly intensive and 
varied, and we note with interest that he 
read more of Milton than any other writer 
during the year 1815, listing Comus, Para- 
dise Regained (twice), Paradise Lost, and 
Lycidas. 

In Alastor we encounter for the first 
time in Shelley’s poetry his emulation of 
Milton’s fondness for such words as 
canopy, shade, bower, often incorporating 
these in the weave image; that is, connoting 
such as the silence, protection, shade, cool- 

1 Mary Shelley's Journal, ed. by Frederick L. 


an (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
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hess, etc., underneath the overhanging 
foliage, sometimes at noon. The occur- 
rence of any one of these words often leads 


ALASTOR 
The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms (420-3) 
Through the dell, 

Silence and Twilight .. . keep 
Their noonday watch . . . among the is 


between banks 
Of mossy slope, and on a placid stream, 
Beneath a woven grove (399-401) 


The meeting boughs and implicated leaves 
Wove twilight o’er the Poet’s path (426-7) 


These twine their tendrils with the wedded boughs 
Uniting their close union; the woven leaves 
Make net-work of the dark blue light ¥ “ine ) 


[A well] Images all the woven boughs above 
(459) 


: far within 
Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocks a natural riven 


Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with 
blooms 
Minute yet beautiful (448-51) 


Ivy clapsed 
The fissured stones with its entwining arms, 
And did embower with leaves for ever green 
(578-80) 


ALASTOR 
The hues of heaven that canopied his boris) 


and the beautiful shade 
Of the green groves (537-8) 


With rapid steps he went 
Beneath the shade of trees ... 
...and now 
The forest’s solemn canopies .. . 
(522-5) 


Where the embowering trees recede, and leave 
A little space of green expanse, the cove 
Is closed by meeting banks (404-6) 


More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate. The oak, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedar overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within (430-5) 


and evening gloom 
Now deepening the dark shades (485-6) 
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to an association with one or more of the 
others; that is, in a series of linked ideas. 
Following is a list of parallels.? 


PARADISE LOST and COMUS 
where the unpierc’t shade 
Imbrownd the noontide Bowrs 
(P.L., IV. 245-6) 


Converse with Adam, in what Bowr or shade 
Thou find’st him from the heat of Noon retir’d | 
(P.L., V. 230-1) | 
To be returnd by Noon amid the Bowr 
(P.L., TX. 401) 


their blissful Bower... 
Of thickest covert was inwoven shade 
(P.L., IV. 690-3) 


I sate me down to watch upon a bank 
With Ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting Hony-suckle (Comus, 542-4) 


and to a shadie bank 
Thick overhead with verdant roof imbowrd 
(P.L., 1X. 1037-8) 


That spot to which I point is Paradise, 
Adams abode, those loftie shades his Bowr 
(P.L., Ill. 733-4) 


where th’ Etrurian shades 
High overarcht imbowr (P.L., I. 303-4) 


Along the crisped shades and bowrs 
(Comus, 983) 


Insuperable highth of loftiest shade, — 

Cedar, and Pine and Firr and branching Palm 
(P.L., IV. 138-9) 

Shade above shade, a woodie Theatre, 

Of stateliest view (P.L., IV. 141-2) 


in yonder shadie Bowr (P.L., V. 367) 


PARADISE LOST and COMUS 


Lead on then where thy Bowr oreshades 
(P.L., V. 375-6) 


At last betakes him to this ominous Wood, 


And in thick shelter of black shades imbowrd 
(Comus, 61-62) 


RoBERT R. PELLETIER. 
St. Bonaventure University. 


2 Quotations from Milton are taken from the 
Everyman edition, ed. by B. A, Wright (London | 
and New York, 1956). Quotations from Shelley | 


are taken from The Complete Poetical Works of 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. by T. Hutchinson | 


(London and New York: Oxford University Press, 


1933) 
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KEATS’S NEW PLANET 


commentators on Keats’s sonnet 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer ” have generally regarded the lines, 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
as an Oblique reference to Sir William 
Herschel’s discovery of Uranus in 1781. B. 
Ifor Evans in his excellent study “ Keats’s 
Approach to the Chapman Sonnet”? offers 


strong evidence that Keats read of 
Herschel’s discovery in the final chapter of 
John Bonnycastle’s Introduction to 


Astronomy (1807 edition), the book which 
he obtained as a prize at Clarke School in 
1811. Claude Lee Finney? and Amy 
Lowell’ have also, in connexion with 
Keats’s lines, cited Bonnycastle as a prob- 
able source of his information. 

No one, however, to my knowledge, has 
pointed out that when Keats wrote the lines 
he may have been thinking of more than 
Herschel’s single discovery. Yet this 
possibility is suggested not only by the 
generalized character of the reference to 
“some watcher” and “a new planet” but 
also by Bonnycastle himself. The final 
chapter of Bonnycastle’s Introduction, “ Of 
the New Planets, and Other Discoveries ”’, 
recounts not only the details of Herschel’s 
discovery but also of the discovery of two 
asteroids, or minor planets, lying between 
Mars and Jupiter—Ceres and Pallas as they 
came later to be called, first sighted and 
identified in 1801 and 1802 respectively. 
“Since the publication of the last edition 
of the present work”, Bonnycastle writes, 
“another new planet, of a small magnitude, 
has been discovered by M. Piazzi of 
Palermo, between Mars and Jupiter, of 
which the principal elements have already 
been calculated .. . and even the discovery 
of a third, in the same space between Mars 
and Jupiter, has been lately announced by 
Dr. Olbers, of Bremen ”’.* 

Almost certainly if Keats read in Bonny- 
castle of the new plant Uranus he did not 
overlook his account of the still newer 
planets. From other contemporary sources, 


1 Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, xvi, 26-52. 

2 Evolution of Keats’s Poetry (Harvard, 1936), 
pp. 124-125. 

3 John Keats (New York, 1925), I, 183. 

s Introduction to Astronomy (London, 1807), 
p. 357. 
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moreover, his love for the stars may well 
have led him to learn of the discovery of 
two more asteroids, Juno in 1804 and Vesta 
in 1807.5 Thus it seems likely that the new 
planet to which he refers is not one but 
multiple: one major planet, Uranus; and 
four minor ones, Ceres, Pallas, Juno and 


Vesta. Joun S. MARTIN. 
University of Illinois. 
5 Agnes M. Clerke, A Popular History of 


Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century (London, 
1902), pp. 74-75. 


THE TEXT OF “SANDITON ” 


RECENT examination of the manu- 

script of Sanditon (in King’s College 
Library, Cambridge) has confirmed the 
accuracy of Dr. Chapman’s text (Oxford, 
1925). Apart from some unimportant 
matters of punctuation and capitalization, 
there are four points at which the manu- 
script differs from Dr. Chapman’s reading. 
Although this, an early or original draft, is 
fairly heavily corrected and revised, the 
hand is neat, and there is no difficulty in 
deciphering the letters. 

The MS. “slimey rocks” for p. 15 
“ shiney rocks” was a correction made by 
Dr. Chapman in the 7.L.S., 1925, p. 335. 

MS. “the Church & real village of 
Sanditon” for p. 51 “the Church & neat 
village of Sanditon”. The manuscript is 
revised at this point. Jane Austen first 
wrote “The Church & village of original 
Sanditon”. The structure of the phrase is 
strengthened by the change, and real retains 
the force of the first version. Jane Austen 
is distinguishing between the old part, the 
fishing village which lies at the bottom of 
the hill, the real Sanditon, and the new 
buildings at the top of the hill, which form 
the nucleus of the residential quarter for the 
watering-place. This is the mushroom 
growth, and there is little doubt that Jane 
Austen used real to make an evaluative 
comparison. 

MS. “a odd sort” for p. 79 “an odd 
sort”. 

MS. “staring us in the face” for p. 102 
“staring me in the face”. Lady Denham 
is drawing Charlotte Heywood’s attention 
to three empty houses across the terrace. 

Some printing errors have slipped into 
the text of Sanditon published in Vol. VI 
(Minor Works) of the Oxford Jane Austen, 
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1954. As this is the most commonly avail- 
able edition, I put these errors on record. 

MS. “a faithful Description” for p. 369 
“a most faithful Description ”. 

MS. “taken into the account”’ for p. 377 
“taken into account”. 

MS. “There is a someone” for p. 382 
“There is someone ”’. 

MS. “I hope they will have” for p. 393 
“T hope they have”. 

MS. “Oh! pray” for p. 393 “Oh! Oh! 
pray”. 

MS. “ why would you do so? ” for p. 394 
“why should you do so?” 

MS. “& she found” for p. 401 “she 
found”. : 

MS. “ Disdain or Aversion” for p. 405 
“ Disdain and Aversion”. 


B. C. SOUTHAM. 
Oxford. 


DE QUINCEY, WORDSWORTH, 
AND “HAMLET” 


N a note on “Wordsworth’s ‘Ode: 
Intimations of Immortality’ and ‘ Ham- 
let?” (N. & Q., cci (1956), 115-6), Professor 
Russell Noyes has shown that Wordsworth 
borrowed a verbal phrase (“like a guilty 
Thing”) from Hamlet. Not only does 
Professor Noyes indicate the close parallel 
that exists between the “ supersensuous ” 
experiences described by Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, but he also gives concrete 
proof of the verbal borrowing by citing a 
letter written by Dorothy Wordsworth 
which relates that her brother was reading 
Hamlet at the time he was composing these 
lines from the ninth stanza of the “‘ Ode”: 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a@ guilty Thing surprised.! 
(il. 142-48) 
Thomas De Quincey, in an article on Dr. 
Samuel Parr (written in 1831 for Black- 
wood’s Magazine), has likewise indicated 
that Wordsworth borrowed a phrase for this 
poem. Without stating the specific phrase, 
De Quincey writes that “a great poet of our 
days, in writing an ode, felt that a phrase 
which he had borrowed ought not to be 
1 Ernest de Selincourt, ed., Wordsworth’s Poetical 


Works (Oxford, 1947), IV, 283. The italics are 
mine. 
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marked as a quotation; for that this refer- 
ence to a book had the effect of breaking the 
current of the passion”.? In a footnote to 
his own remarks De Quincey is more explicit. 
“This poet was Wordsworth; the particular 
case arose in the ‘Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality ’; and I will mention frankly 
that it was upon my own suggestion that 
this secondary and revised view was 
adopted by the poet’’.* 


Apparently Wordsworth did not feel that 


De Quincey’s advice excluded the possib- 
ility of using quotation marks. In the 
seventh stanza of the “ Ode” wherein he is 
describing the activities of a six-year-old 
child, the poet writes: 
But it will not be long 
Ere this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little Actor cons another part ; 
Filling from time to time his “‘ humorous stage” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage ; 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.* (ll. 100-08) 
As the emotional tenor of this passage is 
very much unlike that of the ninth stanza, 
Wordsworth may have felt that the use of 
quotation marks here would not have “ the 
effect of breaking up the current of the 
passion”. However, had he employed 
quotation marks in the ninth stanza, which 
is devoted to the evocation of a deeply 
emotional experience, the phrase (“like a 
guilty Thing”) would have been distracting 
and the total effect of the mystical experi- 
ence, which Wordsworth is describing, 
would have been lost to the reader of the 
“ Ode vias 
Curiously enough De Quincey himself 
has employed the identical verbal phrase 
without marking it as a quotation. In his 
Autobiographic Sketches, he describes a 
mystical experience which happened to him 


2 David Masson, ed., The Collected Writings of 
Thomas De Quincey (London, 1897), V, 100-101. 
3 Tbid., p. 101. — 

. de 


4P. W., IV, 282. The italics are mine. 


Selincourt identifies the quotation as being from | 


line one of Daniel’s Sonnet to Fulke Greville, in 
dedication of Musophilus (P. W., IV, 466). 

5B, de Selincourt indicates that the phrase 
“noisy years” which Wordsworth employs with- 
out quotation marks in the ninth stanza (I. 155) is 
reminiscent of lines in an Address to Silence, 
published in The Weekly Entertainer (P. W., IV, 
467). That Wordsworth has again avoided the use 


of quotation marks is further indication, perhaps, | 
uincey’s advice in order | 


that he had accepted De Quinc i ‘ 
to sustain the emotional intensity of this particular 
stanza. 
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when he was a small boy. While he was in 
a room where his dead sister lay, suddenly 
“a vault seemed to open in the zenith of 
the far blue sky, a shaft which ran up for 
ever. I, in spirit, rose as if on billows that 
also ran up the shaft for ever; and the 
billows seemed to pursue the throne of 
God ...”.° As he recovered his “ self- 
possession”, he heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps. De Quincey relates 
that “hastily, therefore, I kissed the lips 
that I should kiss no more, and slunk, like 
a guilty thing, with stealthy steps from the 
room’’.” It could very well be, then, that 
the direct quotation in the “Ode” which 
Wordsworth and De Quincey discussed is 
that phrase from Hamlet which Professor 
Noyes has cited. Certainly both writers 
employed the same phrase in relating 
similar experiences. 


RALPH HAVEN WOLFE. 
Indiana University. 


6 Masson, I, 42. 7 , 

TIbid. The italics are mine. De Quincey 
employed the same verbal phrase, for somewhat 
the same reason, in his recollection of Wordsworth 
(Masson, II, 231). 


H. D. INGLIS (1795-1835): SOME 
ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
TO D.N.B. 


HENRY DAVID INGLIS (1795-1835), 

best known to his contemporaries for 
Spain in 1830 and other travel books, 
merits remembrance today for writing the 
only extensive British commentary on Don 
Quixote in the Romantic Period, Rambles 
in the Footsteps of Don Quixote.' About 
the publication of this work, the only readily 
accessible biography of the author?—that 
in the D.N.B.—is both inaccurate and in- 
complete, as it is concerning certain of 
Inglis’s other publications and professional 
activities. Under the title “Recent 
Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote ”, 


_ this commentary first appeared, not in 


Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine in 1837, 
but in the Englishman’s Magazine in 1831,° 


. 'For a discussion of this claim and of the book 
itself, see my ‘Inglis’ Rambles: a Romantic 
Tribute to Don Quixote’’, Comparative Literature 
xii (Winter, 1960), 33-41. 

?The present writer’s Introduction to a critical 
edition prepared as a doctoral dissertation (Ann 
Arbor, U.S.A.: University Microfilms, 1957), 


* includes a more complete biography. 


ST, 84-90, 207-216, 328-335, 592-601. 
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the same year as Spain in 1830 and the year 
preceding Inglis’s sentimentalized picar- 
esque novel, Pedro of Pefaflor, or the New 
Gil Blas—all three works having been 
stimulated by his tour of Spain. A longer 
version of Rambles, which dropped 
“Recent” from its title, was published in 
book form in 1837 by Whittaker and 
Company of London; it contained two 
additional chapters at the end and expanded 
versions of two internal chapters, these 
revisions having been completed by Inglis 
shortly before his death, according to the 
Preface. Of the years in England imme- 
diately preceding the Spanish tour, the 
D.N.B. account merely observes that Inglis 
edited a local newspaper at Chesterfield in 
Derbyshire for “a short time before 1830”, 
but neither specifies the newspaper nor 
mentions his writings in this period which 
connect him with contemporary intellec- 
tual and political currents. The newspaper 
was evidently the weekly Chesterfield 
Gazette and Scarsdale and High Peak 
Advertiser, which began publication on 5 
January, 1828.‘ Inglis’s affiliation is indi- 
cated by the appearance therein on 26 
January, 1828, of a poem signed with his 
pseudonym (“ Derwent Conway”) and on 
12 April, 1828, of an advertisement for his 
Solitary Walks through Many Lands, its 
author being described as “the Editor of 
this newspaper”’.® His continued associa- 
tion is shown by the publication on 28 
June, 1828, of another of his poems ascribed 
to the “ Editor” and on 13 December, 1828, 
of an advertisement for the second edition 
of his Lecture upon the Truth, Reasonable- 
ness and Utility of the Doctrine of Phren- 
ology, “by the Editor of the Chesterfield 
Gazette”, to be published the following 
Wednesday.® Since nothing in the news- 
paper during 1828 indicates a change of 


4See William S. Ward, An Index and Finding 
List of Serials Published in the British Isles, 1789- 
1832 (Lexington, Ky., 1953), p. 28. 

5 For helping locate information and arrange 
photographic reproduction of materials relating to 
Inglis’s Derbyshire activities, I am greatly indebted 
to Mr. Ernest Bletcher, Borough Librarian, Derby. 

® An apparently earlier edition, directly attributed 
to Inglis, included Observations in Reply to an 
Essay on Craniology by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton. 
Allusions in the Preface to the Lecture, and the 
date of publication of Hamilton’s Essay (early 
1826) suggest the year of publication of the Lecture- 
Observations as 1826. B.M. Catalogue basa 4 
assigns the work to “Henry David Inglis 
Advocate ”’. 
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editorship, Inglis presumably held the 
position from the beginning and through- 
out the year. The length of his tenure is 
uncertain, but a “ health to Mr. Inglis and 
success to the Derbyshire Courier” offered 
on 28 May, 1829, at the annual meeting of 
the Derbyshire Loyal True Blue Club’ (an 
anti-Jacobin organization) suggests that he 
continued as editor at least until the spring 
of 1829 when the Gazette merged into the 
Derbyshire Courier, Chesterfield Gazette 
and County Advertiser.» Plans made at 
that meeting resulted® in the publication on 
31 March, 1830, of the Proceedings of the 
Club, attributed to the editor of the 
Courier;’® unless the toast be taken as a 
farewell gesture to the retiring or departing 
editor and a salute to an unnamed 
successor, it seems reasonable to assume 
that Inglis remained with the Courier and 
prepared the Proceedings for publication 
the following spring.” 

In May, 1829, a series of six essay- 
sketches by Inglis began appearing in the 
short-lived Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
which numbered among its contributors 
John Wilson, James Hogg, and Thomas 
Campbell; noteworthy were two of the 
“Recollections of the Dead ”—brief but 
vivid and affectionate reminiscences of his 
kinsmen, Henry Erskine, and David 
Stewart Erskine,’® Earl of Buchan. 

The remaining lengthy work unlisted by 
the D.N.B. was The Present Political Crisis 
and Its Causes (London, 1831, 26 pp.), a 
pamphlet bearing title page attribution to 
the “author of ‘Spain in 1830’”. 
Prompted by the Reform Bills discussion, it 
recognized as inevitable the growth of the 
masses; urged the aristocracy to assist in 
reform measures and thus ensure modera- 
tion and gradualness in the process; and 
maintained that two basic causes for the 
crisis were: (1) failure of English educa- 
tional institutions to prepare the aristocracy 


7 History and Proceedings of the Derbyshire 
Loyal True Blue Club (Derby, 1820), p. 124. Inglis 
was a member of this strongly anti-Catholic- 
Emancipation group (Ibid., p. 118). 

8 Ward, pp. 28 and 41. 

® Derby Mercury, 3 June, 1829. 

10 Derby Mercury, 31 March, 1830. 

11 The only issue of the Gazette-Courier between 
21 February, 1829, and 5 January, 1833, that is 
known to me—18 December, 1829, now in 
possession of The Huntington Library—contains no 
reference to Inglis. . 

12 II, 426-427, 245-246. Others in the series: II, 
25-26, 107-109, 123-125, 295-296, 376-377. 
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for leadership in the contemporary world 
and (2) too great a concentration in educa- 
tional positions of the Established clergy, 
who tended to be narrow of outlook and 
jealous of their own and the aristocracy’s 
interests. W. U. McDonacp, Jr. 


University of Toledo, Ohio. 


TWO LETTERS OF THOMAS PRINGLE 


ALTHOUGH there have been several | 


studies of the Scots poet Thomas 
Pringle (1789-1834), his correspondence has 
not yet been gathered for publication. 
There are, it seems, few Pringle autograph 
documents. This is somewhat unfortunate, 
since Pringle was a close friend of some 


of the most eminent of literary men in his : 


time. Among them can be numbered 
Scott, Coleridge, Wilberforce and Kibble 
Hervey. At present there is a revival of 
interest in Pringle’s sojourn in South 
Africa (1820-26), during which time he 
exerted quite an influence in the develop- 
ment of a local literary movement. After 
his return from South Africa Pringle estab- 
lished Friendship’s Offering, which he 
continued to edit for several years. The 
journal soon gained in public favour and 
attracted worthy contributors. 

Two letters in my possession relate to 
Pringle’s editorship of Friendship’s Offering. 
The first is addressed to an unnamed 
contributor: 


My Dear Sir 


I owe you a thousand apologies for being | 


so long in returning your Album & thank- 
ing you for your kind contributions to my 
Annual. But I have been so unremittingly 
occupied ever since I received it that I 
delayed from day to day hoping to snatch 
an hour to write something new and more 
worthy of insertion in your very curious 
& erudite Album. This leisure I have not 
yet found, & your note today reminding me 
of my fault in detaining it I now hastily 
scribble into it such poor matter as I can 
find among my scraps. I return it with 
many apologies & with many thanks for the 
elegant pieces you have placed at my 
disposal. One of these I now return, as 
two will enable me to show you off in my 
list of worthies—and the one now returned 
seems to me least perfect of the three— 
Though it has great capabilities & if you 


would bestow an hour upon it some stormy | 
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night you would probably make it a far 
finer thing than either of the others. The 
close at present seems to me too abrupt. 
Believe me Dear Sir 
Yours very truly 


Tho. Pringle. 
April 14, 1828 


P.S. I have sent the album as you ordered 
to Mr. Pickingate 


The second letter is addressed to John 
Bowring Esq., then of Queen’s Square Place, 
Westminster, and endorsed on the outside, 
“With a Copy of Friendship’s Offering ”. 

65 Cornhill, Oct. 18. 1828 
My Dear Sir 

With this you will receive a copy of 
Friendship’s Offering for 1829. Accept with 
it my grateful thanks for your kind and 
valuable aid—which I hope will be con- 
tinued also next year. 

If another copy of the Annual, or a set 
of proofs—or anything else that is in the 
powers of the publishers to furnish, would 
be acceptable to you ask it frankly & be 
assured I shall feel truly gratified & (sic) 
transmitting it. 

Yours very truly 
Tho. Pringle 
John Bowring was later knighted, was 
appointed Governor of Hong Kong, and 
wrote The Kingdom and People of Siam 
(1857) and Autobiographical Recollections 


(1877). A. L. McLEop. 
State University of New York. 


THE GREAT NOMENCLATOR:' 
WHEWELL’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
SCIENTIFIC TERMINOLOGY 


THE O.E.D. already credits William 
Whewell with the first recorded use, 
and in many cases with the invention, of 
the following words (and doubtless many 
others): callesthetic(al), | catastrophist, 
declinist, depolarizing, developer, idiopt, 
kinematics, linguistic (sb.), paletiological, 
paletiologist, paletiology, phenomenal 
(sense 1b), physicist (sense 2), scientist, 
syndactyl, thermology, thermotical, thermo- 
1“ As the great geological Nomenclator will you 
unite with Sedgwick and help me to an improved 
version of my tabular list of Marnes and 
Grauwacke formations? * Murchison to Whewell, 
20 November, 1834, in the Whewell correspondence 
at Trinity College, O.18.M1°: cf. Geikie’s Life of 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Il, 228n. 
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tics (but see below for an earlier text), 
tidology, uniformitarian, volcanologize. It 
is known that he was frequently consulted 
on matters of nomenclature by his scienti- 
fic contemporaries,” among them Faraday* 
and Lyell, though in both these cases his 
assistance has been obscured.* The list 
below attempts to correct some of these 
errors of attribution, and adds other first 
attestations from Whewell’s  writings— 
mainly the Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences (1840) and the portion of the 
correspondence published by Todhunter 
(1876) (cited here as T). 


accelerativity. [Not in OED] 1834 
Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc., V. 156n. We 
may thus have to speak of the accelerat- 
ing force of a certain force, which is at 
any rate an awkward phraseology. It 
would perhaps have been fortunate if 
Newton ... had invented an abstract term 
for this quantity: it might for instance 
have been called accelerativity. 

acene. [Not in O.E.D.] 1831 Letter to 
Lyell, 31 Jan.; T. II. 111. It has occurred 
to me that xawvéd¢ is a better word than 
véoc¢, and I propose for your four terms, 
1 acene, 2 eocene, 3 miocene, 4 pliocene. 
Ibid., 19 Feb.; T. Il. 112. I like your 
scruples about acene, which I think ought 
to exclude it, besides other reasons. You 
can say “the earliest paracene” or “ the 


2**T am in a trouble which when it occurs at 
Cambridge is I understand referred by everybody 
in the University to you for removal.... I wanted 
some new names to express my facts in Electrical 
science without involving more theory than I could 
help. . . .””. Faraday to Whewell, 24 April, 1834, 
quoted by Oesper and Speter. 

3QOn Faraday’s debt to Whewell see R. E. 
Oesper and M. Speter, ‘“‘The Faraday-Whewell 
Correspondence concerning Electro-Chemical 
Terms ”’, Scientific Monthly, xlv (1937), 535 ff. 

4[Faraday] proposed to reject the word poles 
altogether, and to employ instead, the term 
electrode. . . . What have been called the positive 
and negative poles he further termed the anode 
and cathode . ..”. Whewell, Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences (1840), I, 351. ‘* [Tell Charles- 
worth] I consider the terms Eocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene to be as convenient and (if I the inventor 
may say so) happy, in reference to this concho- 
logical view, as when they were made to refer more 
exclusively to the proportion of fossil species 
identified with recent ”, Lyell to Darwin, 29 August, 
1837, in his Life, Letters and Journals, II, 23. A 
somewhat more equitable version is given in the 
Principles of Geology, III, 53n.: “* My friend, the 
Rev. W. Whewell, to whom I have been much 
indebted for assisting me in inventing and 
anglicizing these terms . . .” 
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matism was very happily affixed by the wri 
present Master of Trinity College). Sys 
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latest procene” formations, which will 
answer the purpose. [Neither acene, 


paracene, nor procene were used by bifilar. [O.E.D. 1870.) 1839 Letter to Cla 
Lyell.] Quételet, 17 Jan.; T. II. 275. Airy has _ terr 
anion. [O.E.D. Faraday 1834.] 1834 just put up his Gaussian apparatus... __ stru 
Letter to Faraday, 5 May; T. Il. 182. If at Greenwich, including a Bifilar. edente 
you take anode and cathode, I would biometry. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1901.) 1831 Ind 


propose for the two elements resulting 
from electrolysis the terms anion and 
cation, ... and for the two together you 
might use the term ions. 1834 Letter 
from Faraday, 15 May (in S. P. Thomp- 
son, Michael Faraday (1898), 145; first use 
in Faraday’s Diary, 29 May, §1852.) I 
have taken your advice and the names, 
and use anode, cathode, anions, cations 
and ions; the last I shall have but little 
occasion for. I had some hot objections 
made to them here, . . . but when I held 
up the shield of your authority it was 
wonderful to observe how the tone of 


Letter to Lubbock, 12 Nov.; T. Il. 135. app 
By the way there is a problem in Bio- wot 
metry (if you choose to call your calcu- whi 
lations on lives by a Greek name) which __ tive 
may perhaps be included. electri 
carnivore. [O.E.D. 1854.] 1840 Philos. Ind 
Induct. Sci., 1. cx. There is not any sam 
great harshness in naturalizing these wor 
substantives [of Cuvier’s] as Chiropters,  scie 
Insectivores, Carnivores. ogy 
cathode. [O.E.D. Faraday 1834.] See sho 
anode, 1834. First use in Faraday’s to: 
Diary, 13 May, §1758. ' electre 


ee cathodic. [O.E.D. 1852.] See anodic, 1837. _ tric: 
objection melted away. cation. [O.E.D. Faraday 1834.] See anion, electri 
anode. [O.E.D. 1841.] 1834 Letter to 1834. 183. 
Faraday, 25 April; T. II. 179. (First use characteristic, sb. [Not in O.E.D. in this plecty 
in Faraday’s Diary, 13 May, §1758.) I sense.] See diagnosis, 1840. Ind 
have considered the two terms you want chiropter. [O.E.D. chei-, 1878; -a, 1835] t 
to substitute for eisode and exode, and See carnivore, 1840. whi 
upon the whole I am disposed to recom- daleway. [Not in O.E.D.] 1831 Letter to tho, 


mend instead of them anode and cathode. 
If however you are not satisfied with 
these, I will propose to you one or two 
other pairs. 

anodic. [O.E.D. 1853.] 1837 Letter to 
Faraday, 14 Oct. (in S. P. Thompson, 
Michael Faraday, 164). As for positive 
and negative, I do not see why cathodic 
and anodic should not be used, if they 
will do the service you want of them. 

anoplothere. [O0.E.D. 1879 (-erium 1815.] 
1831 Letter to Lyell, 22 Feb.; T. II. 113. 
I will stand by you in cutting off the tails 


Lyell, 22 Feb.; T. Il. 113. For thalweg tecg 
and riggin’ I do not think you can do jet, 
better than take daleway and ridgeway. jg 
diagnosis. [O.E.D. 2. 1853.] 1840 Philos. he , 
Induct. Sci., 1. 492. German Naturalists 4g , 
speak of a part of the general method the 
which they call the Characteristik of tery 
Natural History, and which is dis- sug’ 
tinguished from the Systematik of the  |att, 
science. The Systematick arranges the ‘ 
objects by means of all their resem- hh 
blances, the Characteristick enables us to 7) 


detect their place in the arrangement by rad 





of the anoplotheres and paleotheres. means of a few of their characters. ... Gr 
astigmatism. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1859.) 1846 The Characteristick has been termed by a 
Airy, in Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc., VI. some English Botanists the Diagnosis of Ent 
361. Twenty years ago, I had the honour plants; a word which we may conveniently : 
of submitting to this Society a statement adopt. ; eocene 
of the effects of a mal-formation in my diataxis. (Not in O.E.D.] 1840 Philos. 183) 
own left eye. The nature of the effect Induct. Sci., 1. 468. A department of the ferine, 
was this: that the rays of light coming philosophy of natural history which has  184( 
from a luminous point and falling upon been termed by some writers (as Decan- no] 
the whole surface of the pupil do not dolle,) Taxonomy. . .. By some Germans Car; 
converge to a point at any position with- this has been denominated Systematik; if Cuv 
in the eye, but converge in such a manner we could now form a new substantive Fro: 
as to pass through two lines at right after the analogy of the words Logic, nari 
angles to each other (a geometrical Rhetoric, and the like, we might call it the | 
phenomenon, to which the term astig- Systematick. But though our English whi 
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writers commonly use the expression 
Systematical Botany for the Botany of 
Classification, they appear to prefer the 
term Diataxis for the method of con- 
structing the classification. 

edental. [O.E.D. 1845, adj.] 1840 Philos. 
Induct. Sci., I. cx. For these reasons it 
appears best to alter the form of the 
word, and to call the order the Edentals, 
which is quite allowable, both as adjec- 
tive and substantive. 

electrics. [O.E.D. 1870.] 1840 Philos. 
Induct. Sci., I. xxii. Electricity is in the 
same condition as heat; having only one 
word to express the property and the 
science. M. Le Comte proposes Electrol- 
ogy: for the same reason as before, I 
should conceive Electrics more agreeable 
to analogy. 

electrology. 
trics, 1840. 

electrolysis. 
1834. 


[O.E.D. no date.] See elec- 
[O.E.D. 1839-47.] See anion, 


electrostatics. [O.E.D. 1885.] 1840 Philos. 
Induct. Sci., I. 1xxiii. A term offers itself 
to express common or machine Electrics, 
which appears worthy of admission, 
though involving a theoretical view. The 
received doctrine of the difference 
between voltaic and common Electricity 
is, that in the former case the fluid must 
be considered as in motion, in the latter 
as at rest. The science which treats of 
the former class of subjects is commonly 
termed Electrodynamics, which obviously 
ge the name Electrostatics for the 
atter. 


entomophagan. [O.E.D. no date.] 1840 
Philos. Induct. Sci., 1. cx. These words 
Carnivores and Insectivores are better, 
because of more familiar origin, than 
Greek terms; otherwise we might, if 
necessary, speak of Zoophagans and 
Entomophagans. 


ee [O.E.D. Lyell 1833.] See acene, 
1. 
ferine, sb. [O.E.D. “In mod. Dicts.”] 


1840 Philos. Induct. Sci., I. cix. We have 
no English word equivalent to the French 
Carnassiers: the English translator of 
Cuvier has... formed ...Carnaria.... 
From this we might readily form Car- 
naries; but it appears much better to take 
the Linnzan form Fere as our root, from 
which we may take Ferine, substantive as 
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well as adjective; and hence we call this 
order Ferines. 

franklinic. [O.E.D. 1862.] 1840 Philos. 
Induct. Sci., 1. xciii. The electricity of 
the common machine is often placed in 
contrast with this, [“ voltaic or galvanic 
electricity ’,] and appears to require an 
express name. Mr. Faraday calls it 
common or machine electricity; but I 
think that franklinic electricity would 
form a more natural correspondence with 
voltaic, and would be well justified by 
Franklin’s place in the history of that 
part of the subject. 

hypogene. [O.E.D. Lyell 1833.] 1831 
Letter to Lyell, 22 Feb.; T. Il. 114. Iam 


not quite clear about [your word] 
hypogene. 
inductricity. [Not in O.E.D.] 1837 


Letter to Faraday, 14 Oct.; in S. P. 
Thompson, Michael Faraday, 164. 1 
would ask you whether you want abstract 
terms to denote the different and related 
conditions of the body which exercises 
and the body which suffers induction? 
. . . If so would two such words as 
inductricity and inducteity answer your 
purpose? And if you want the 
corresponding adjectives you may call 
the one the inductric and the other the 
inducteous body. 

insectivore. [O.E.D. 1863.] See carnivore, 
1840. 

ion. [O.E.D. Faraday 1834.] See anion, 
1834; first use in Faraday’s Diary, 13 


May, §1754. 

miocene. [O.E.D. Lyell 1833.] See acene, 
831. 

paleothere. [O.E.D. Lyell 1833 (-erium 


1815).] See anoplothere, 1831. 
paramagnetic. [O.E.D. Faraday 1851.] 
1850 Letter to Faraday; T. Il. 363. (Also 
in S. P. Thompson, Michael Faraday, 
205, but with ferro-magnetic.) The purists 
would certainly object to the opposition 
. . . Of terromagnetic and diamagnetic 
. . . 364. It would appear, that the two 
classes of magnetic bodies are those which 
place their length parallel or according 
to the terrestrial magnetic lines, and those 
which place their length transverse to 
such lines. Keeping the preposition dia 
for the latter, the preposition para or 
ana might be used for the former; 
perhaps para would be best, as the word 


(Continued on page 32) 
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oa HORDE’S “ CHELTENHAM 

’—Thomas Horde’s Cheltenham 
Spa, or the Muse in Gloucestershire is said 
in the Gloucester Public Library’s Cata- 
logue of the Gloucestershire Collection 
(1928) to have been printed or published 
in 1800. The copy in that library is 
missing its title page, and I have not been 
able to trace another. The work contains 
a reference to a diversion of the roads that 
was authorized by Quarter Sessions in 1803. 
Can anyone confirm or correct the date of 


publication? CypristopHER ELRINGTON. 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 


RADY FAMILY.—In an unpublished 
pedigree compiled by Sir Antonio 
Brady (1811-71), of whom there is an 
account in D.N.B., it is stated that his great- 
grandfather, Samuel Brady, was a son of 
Dr. Nicholas Brady, the partner of Nahum 
Tate, poet laureate, in the versification of 
the psalms and in the composition of 
several well-known hymns. It is stated in 
the account in D.N.B. of Nicholas Brady 
(1659-1726) that he had four sons and four 
daughters; and the baptisms of three sons 
and four daughters range in date from 12 
October, 1691, to 23 September, 1707, the 
first three baptisms being at the church of 
St. Catherine Cree, where he was incum- 
bent from 1691 to 1696, and the last four 
at Richmond, Surrey, where he was vicar 
from 1696 until his death. The eldest of 
these three sons was Nicholas Brady, 
baptized at St. Catherine Cree on 23 March, 
1692-3, who was rector of Tooting and died 
in 1768. No Samuel is included among 
these seven, and the date of his birth is not 
given in Sir Antonio’s pedigree. 

Several particulars about Samuel Brady 
have been kindly given me by the City 
Librarian of Portsmouth, and add to, and 
to some extent confirm, the particulars in 
the pedigree. He was described as M.D. 
when he was elected a burgess of Ports- 
mouth in 1710, an alderman in 1716, and 
mayor in 1725, 1733 and 1740; and he died 
in 1747. He had several children by his 
two marriages, James Brady (Sir Antonio’s 
grandfather), a son by his second wife 
Anne Colby being baptized at Portsmouth 
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in 1740, and a daughter by his first wife 
being baptized there on 28 March, 1714! 
In Sir Antonio’s pedigree he is described a; 
Physician to the forces at Portsmouth. 

In O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, used in the’ 
article in D.N.B., it is stated that Dr, 
Nicholas Brady, born at Bandon, Cork, on 
28 October, 1659, married Letitia Synge on 
29 June, 1690; and there is no reason to 
doubt these dates. But it seems impossibk 
to suppose that Samuel Brady was a son 
of a marriage in 1690. The manufactur 
of fictitious ancestors is not unknown; but 
Sir Antonio was evidently quite certain of 
his descent from Dr. Nicholas. He in. 
corporated the arms of Brady, old and 
new, in his elaborate bookplate with several 





quarterings due to his great-grandmothe! 
Anne Colby (some of which, however, mus 
be discarded in the light of later research 
on the families concerned); and his elder 
son was named Nicholas. 

Unfortunately, no will of Dr. Nichola 
Brady has been discovered at Somerse! 
House or at Lambeth or among the wills of 
the Shoreham and Croydon peculiars 4! 
Maidstone. The only possible explanation 
for the truth of the statement that he was 
the father of Samuel is that he made an 
earlier marriage of which no_ record 
appears to be known. It is significant that 
the date of baptism of Samuel's first wift 
was 5 January, 1682-3. 

I shall be grateful for any information 
that may throw light on the question. 


CHARLES CLAY. ! 
11 Tite Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


AJOR THOMAS VINCENT REY. 

NOLDS, 39TH FOOT (ret. 1801).—! 
am writing a brief history of the Martello 
Towers, and possibly of other defenc' 
works associated with them. 

One of the most important person 
connected with these works in their earlies! 
phase was a member of the 30th Foot-' 
Major Thomas Vincent Reynolds. In 179) 
(or earlier) he was apparently instructed t) 
make a survey of the Eastern coastline from, 
Orford Ness to the Thames Estuary wit!! 
reference to defence works. His Report 01, 
this district appeared in 1797 and occupic 
the whole of a fairly thick leather-boun/ 
quarto volume. It is a model of lucidity 
and commonsense, which cannot be said 
of all similar reports at that period; an( 
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evidently it was appreciated, for it was 
followed in April, 1798, by a similar report 
on the South Coast; and in July of the 
same year by another, on the north side of 
the Thames Estuary. Thus, in the course 
of about a year or eighteen months Major 
Reynolds examined in great detail the 
entire coastline from Orford Ness to 
Beachy Head. 

The report on the Southern District is 
the most remarkable. It contains, as far 
as I can at present discover, the earliest re- 
commendations for towers of a Martello type 
(with reference to the original Martello 
tower in Corsica); but what makes it truly 
significant is the foresight it shows with 
regard to the number, type and siting of 
these towers. In 1797 Major Reynolds saw 
exactly what was necessary, and what was 
in fact achieved eight or ten years later 
only after a series of absurd half measures 
and badly planned alternatives had been 
suggested by his superiors. As far as I 
can discover he has never been given the 
credit he deserves for his foresight and 
acumen. All the credit has gone to such 
well-known names as Dundas and Twiss, 
who certainly deserve a great deal, and may 
even have originated the idea of Martello 
Towers in England, but who did not, 
nevertheless, visualize them in their final 
form, number and situations with the 
precision and certainty of Reynolds. 

I wish to give Reynolds his due, and am 
therefore eager to acquire any information 
about his life that may exist. He is not in 
the D.N.B.; and a search of the War 
Office Library, with official help, has pro- 
duced almost nothing. I am particularly 
interested in Reynolds’ family, for if there 
are living descendants, it is possible that I 
could obtain further information from 
them, and possibly even a portrait. 

Mark HOLLoway: 

Gloucester Lodge, 

Quarry Hill, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


POSH.—Can any of your readers throw 

light upon the origin and earliest use of 
the slang word posh? We may, I think, 
dismiss the derivation from the initials of 
“port out, starboard home” as an ingen- 
ious fiction. Both the Supplement to the 
Oxford Dictionary and Eric Partridge’s 
Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional 
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English have failed to trace the word farther 
back than 1897, but in Chapter XV of 
George and Weedon Grossmith’s Diary of 
a Nobody (1892) we are introduced to Mr. 
Murray Posh, who, we are told, was “ quite 
a swell”. As several of the names of the 
characters in this book are of the evocative 
type (e.g. Mr. Perkupp and the middle-aged 
spinster Miss Singleyet) it seems possible 
that this one is also. In that case it would 
appear that the word was in use, in its 
present-day sense, at least by 1892, and was 
well enough known for readers of the book 
to appreciate its appropriateness to the 
gentleman in question. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 
10 Norwood Road, 
Sheffield, 5. 


ARMATIK.—In a Southampton cus- 

toms account of 1436-1437 mention is 
made of the importing of four bales of 
“marmatik”. Can anyone identify this 
commodity, which may be some kind of 
spice or herb? The same applies to 
another ware, known as “dent d’olifant”’, 
one bale of which cost £7 6s. 8d. and paid 
ls. 10d. customs duty. It is not ivory. 


BRIAN FOSTER. 
University of Southampton. 


ADDRESS WANTED.—In connexion 

with work which I am doing for the 
Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals, 
1824-1900, I am interested in a query on 
the early history of the Contemporary 
Review, signed by Margaret Maddox, which 
appeared in the 8 January, 1949, issue of 
N. & Q. Perhaps a reader of N. & Q. or 
Miss Maddox herself would send me her 


address. Lyp1a C. LaMB (MrRs.). 


Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley 81, Mass., U.S.A. 


“ POBINSON CRUSOE”, 1815.—Can 

any reader identify the Hydrographer 

of the Naval Chronicle who edited Robin- 

son Crusoe (pts. 1 and 2) published in 
London in 1815 by Joseph Mawman? 

The call-number of the British Museum 


University Library, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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F,PWARD COOPER.—I am. seeking 

further information on Edward Cooper, 
who in 1850 published a pamphlet entitled 
A Cure for Ireland (Dublin, Hodges & 
Smith, 14 pp.). This was written under the 
pseudonym of “An English Connaught 
Ranger ”, and is a satirical plan for solving 
the Irish problem by selling the inhabitants 


as slaves. S. A. BARCROFT. 


80 Upper Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 


O ROSSETTI SONNETS.—I am try- 

ing to locate two sonnets by D. G. 
Rossetti (1828-1882), entitled “ The Sphinx ” 
or “The Question” (according to W. M. 
Rossetti, his brother and biographer, “ the 
very last thing he wrote”, on 5 April, 1882). 
Can any readers tell me where I can obtain 
a copy of the above sonnets? 


N. C. MacLeop. 


53 Warrender Park Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 
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parallel, in which it is involved, would 
be a technical memory for it. 

paramagnetism. [O.E.D.  1851.] 1850 
Letter to Faraday; T. Il. 365. This new 
branch of science, for so, of course, it 
will soon become, will be Paramagnetism. 

photistics. [O.E.D. Photistic 1885.] See 
thermotics, 1831. 


pliocene. [O.E.D. Lyell 1833.] See acene, 
1831. 

systematic, sb. [Not in O.E.D. in sing.] 
See diagnosis and diataxis, 1840. 

thalweg. [O.E.D. 1862.] See daleway, 
1831. 

thermotics. [O.E.D. Whewell 1837.] 1831 
Letter to Herschel, 18 Sept.; T. II. 132. 


I... beg you to think twice before you 
give such a name [Photonomy] to the 
part of science which treats of light... . 
It is very true that we very much want a 
name for the part of science which treats 
of Light... also... that which treats 
of Heat. ...{In my MSS.] I have called 
one Photistics and the other Thermotics. 
zoophagan. [O.E.D. 1842.] See entomo- 
phagan, 1840. P. J. WEXLER. 
Manchester. 
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Replies 





P. CUTTS’S “SEVENTEENTH CEN- 

* TURY SONGS AND LYRICS”: 
IDENTIFICATIONS  (ccv.  436).—(1) 
“ Admit thou darling of myne Eyes ” (Cutts, 
p. 7), by Carew; (2) “Seest thou those dya- 


monds” (p. 288), by Herrick; (3) “When | 


we were parted” (p. 410), by Aurelian 
Townshend; (4) ‘To Man that was 7’ th’ 
Ev’ning mad” (p. 375), by Waller. These 
are all to be found:in the standard editions 
of their authors. “To Man” is printed in 
Waller’s works after two stanzas in a 
different metre, under the title of “An 
Apology for having lov’d before”. 
sibly there are here two distinct poems 
wrongly run together. (5) “Was it a 
forme, a gate, a grace” (Cutts, p. 390) is to 
be found in Norman Ault’s p Pomme thee 
Century Lyrics where it is attributed to 
H. Reynolds. 

Ault also prints ‘Art thou that she” 
(Cutts, p. 18) which Dr. Cutts notes as 
printed only in Bullen’s rare “ More Lyrics 
from the Song-Books ”. 


E. E. DuNCAN-JONES. 
University of Birmingham. 


RICHARD FLETCHER, D.D. (ccv. 377). 
As he was only minister or preacher at 
Rye and not vicar, but was vicar of Ickle- 
sham (near Rye), from 9 June, 1579, until 
28 September, 1583, a child or more may 
have been born or baptized there. The 
register prior to 1669 is lost, and the 
Bishop’s Transcripts start only in 1606. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
108 Sackville Road, 
Worthing, Sussex. 
BYRON (clviii. 189)—The reference 


asked for is Don Juan, I. 103. 


D. J. Barr. 
Toronto. 


AMES HOWARD, 3rd EARL OF 
SUFFOLK, AND BARBARA VIL- 
LIERS (clxxix. 368; cxcvi. 552).—Their 
marriage place and date are not recorded 
under “ Suffolk” in The Complete Peerage 
but have been recently included therein 
under ““Wenman”. Mention is made of a 
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marriage settlement 13 February, 1650-1, 
and that the ceremony took place shortly 
after the 19th of that month. 

There are two marriage entries in the 
register of St. Bartholomew the Less, 
London, as follows: 


1650-1 February 15 James, Earle of 
Suffolke, and Barbbrah (blank) by Dr. 
Raignebow. 

1651 October I James (blank) and 
Barbarah (blank) by Mr. Edmonds. 

Perhaps the first ceremony was con- 
sidered irregular for some technical detail 
or because it was performed by Dr. E. 
Rainbowe who had preached the funeral 
sermon of the Earl’s first wife, the Countess 
of Suffolk, at Walden, 29 May, 1649, and 
was dismissed by Parliament in 1650 from 
the Mastership of Magdalene College which 
was in the Earl of Suffolk’s gift. 

Barbara Villiers married firstly Richard 
Wenman who died 1646, but no verification 
has been found that she married a Sir 
Richard Wentworth before marrying the 
Earl, as recorded by Burke’s Peerage only. 
Efforts have failed to trace the above 
marriage settlement which might have 
thrown light upon the matter. The present 
Earl of Jersey also cannot find it among 
his records. 

There is a P.C.C. admon. 26 October, 
1647, of a Richard Wentworth of St. Giles 
in the Fields to his son Thomas Wentworth. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 
108 Sackville Road, 
Worthing. 


GOURCE WANTED (clxi. 363).—‘ He 
was too much disliked not to be sought 
after; whatever is once notorious, even for 
being disagreeable, is sure to be courted”. 
Lytton, Pelham, Ch. 3. > t io 


414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 
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Two misprints in Appendix B have been 
noted—John Bisset appears so in the text 
but as Bissett in the Appendix, and for 
Frances Morison read Francis. 


Wo. S. MITCHELL. 
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THE CHURCH AND SCOTTISH SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 1780-1870, by Stewart 
Mechie. Oxford University Press, 1960; 
pp. xii, 181; 25s. 


THIS book, which contains the set of 

Cunningham lectures given by Dr. 
Mechie at New College, Edinburgh, in 
1957, is a clearly written account of the 
work of a number of Scottish churchmen, 
both ministers and laymen, who contributed 
to the social reforms of this period. It is a 
useful and interesting book, for, although 
much has been written about Chalmers, the 
social work of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries has been largely neglected by 
historians of the Church of Scotland. 
Men like McGill, Dunlop, Brewster, and 
Begg are almost forgotten today and so it 
is good to find their work described and 
evaluated here. 

But in some ways the book is disappoint- 
ing. This is largely because of the subject. 
For, in spite of Dr. Mechie’s initial claim 
that “social concern always came naturally 
to Scottish churchmen”, the contribution 
of the Scottish churches to social reform 
was, in fact, not very great. At the begin- 
ning of this period the Church of Scotland 
was divided into two main parties: the 
Evangelicals who were more interested in 
the salvation of their congregation’s souls 
than in their material welfare, and the 
Moderates who were so strongly Tory in 
their political views that they tended to 
have little sympathy with any proposals for 
social or political reform. Later the dis- 
putes, about patronage and church-state 
relationships, which led to the Disruption, 
were so important that little time or energy 
was left for social issues. Thus what social 
concern existed among churchmen was 
shown by isolated individuals rather than 
by the main body of church members or 
by the Church as an organized body. 

Dr. Mechie in effect admits this when he 
writes on the last page of his book “one 
is bound to confess that social concern was 
neither so intense or so widespread among 
Scottish churchmen as could be wished”. 
This partly explains why the book tends to 
be a series of disconnected chapters on the 
work of different individuals instead of a 
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general survey. But one wishes that Dr. 
Mechie had not just passed over in silence 
those issues on which the Church contri- 
buted nothing and these occasions on 
which churchmen actually opposed reform 
movements. One would, for instance, like 
to have been told why it was that the 
Church said nothing about the Highland 
Clearances and to know what the views of 
churchmen were towards the agitation for 
political reform before 1832. Instead, Dr. 
Mechie concentrates entirely on the posi- 
tive contributions made by a few indivi- 
duals, so that the picture he gives of the 
attitude of the Scottish churches on social 
issues although interesting cannot be said 
to be other than incomplete. 


H. G. ALEXANDER. 


THE HISTORY OF REYNARD THE 
FOX, Translated and Printed by William 
Caxton in 1481, edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Donald B. Sands. 
Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1960; pp. x, 
224; 30s. 


IN his three introductory chapters, Mr. 

Sands deals judiciously with an in- 
triguing and complex subject: he gives an 
account of the Gouda and Caxton editions, 
traces the development of the Reynard story 
in the Low Countries, and summarizes 
Continental and English studies in this field; 
and discusses Caxton’s career, his handling 
of the Gouda text, and the significance of 
his choice of Reynard for an English public. 

As a concession to the “ general reader ”’, 
Mr. Sands has presented his text in modern 
spelling and punctuation, but “ without any 
grammatical alterations or deletions”. His 
source is a microfilm of a copy of the 1481 
edition in the British Museum. If a check 
with the original had been possible, no 
doubt a number of errors in Mr. Sands’s 
edition would have been removed. On 
p. 10 he notes that Caxton’s Chapter 
XXVIII is left unnumbered. This is not so: 
the chapter number occurs at the extreme 
right-hand bottom corner of a leaf, and 
presumably did not appear on the micro- 
film. Errors of transcription are fairly 
numerous and affect the sense in several 
contexts. Thus on p. 50, yet all had he 
Curtois hanged is in Caxton ye al, etc.: 
“Yea, although . . .”; this sentence joins 
with the next. On p. 81, If I dared, I 
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would pay you of mercy, which the editor 
tries to explain in a note, reads in Caxton: 
yf J durste J wolde pray you of mercy. 
On p. 118, otherwise should read other- 
while. On p. 123, heretofore time should 
read heretoforetime (but on p. 166, here- 
tofore my lord should probably read here 
tofore my lord). On p. 125, in See, eme, 
thus come I in the word and I am not laid 
in the blame, not should be omitted: Cax- 
ton has See eme thus come I in the wordes| 
and I am leyde in the blame. In his note 
on this line Mr. Sands further misquotes: 
Thus came I, etc. .On p. 149, the reference 
to note 216 is placed on sikerly instead of 
on sikerness. On p. 188, blamed therein 
should read blamed herein, and blame me 
not should read blame not me. Two mis- 
prints have been noted: unresasonable, 
p. 53, and preadventure, p. 70, last para- 
graph. A word on punctuation: space 
forbids the listing of passages where, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, the editor’s punctuation 
tends to obscure rather than clarify the 
text; but two short passages where his 
punctuation probably misrepresents Cax- 
ton’s sense may be noted: p. 61, He 
cursed . .. that he had crept therein so 
deep, that he lost both his,hood and his ears, 
and so forth. He drove in the stream well 
a two or three miles. Caxton has: ... 
his hood and his eeris| And so forth he 
droof in the streem, etc. Obviously forth 
goes with droof. On p. 115, in the fox, his 
wife, and his children went all to sleep, 
the first comma should probably be 
omitted: the fox his wife, “ the fox’s wife ”. 
In the next sentence it is stated “ But the 
fox was all heavy and lay, sighed, and 
sorrowed ”; he did not sleep. 

Mr. Sands’s Annotations are concise, and 
informative on factual matters, but not 
always helpful on points of syntax. What 
is one to make of note 102 (p. 207): “To 
strength their king. The power of their 
king.”? The phrase come to my above 
on p. 82 might have been discussed in note 
92 with reference to MED, s.v. above(n) 
adv. as n. 2 (a), Success, victory. In note 
98, Bruin’s crown should read Isegrim’s 
crown. Note 253: Bear them on hand of 
probably means “ accuse them of”: it has 
this meaning elsewhere in Caxton, and see 
MED., s.v. beren, v. 13, (g), (h). The 
Glossary, intended presumably for the 
general reader, is adequate, but might have 
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included all in its sense “although” (p. 50 
and elsewhere); appointment, “ agreement, 
treaty” (p. 106); envy, “malice” (p. 81); 
hold of, “ bear allegiance to” (pp. 109 and 
110); and Jast, “ burden, load” (p. 118). A 
full Bibliography and a _ useful Index 
complete this edition. 
M. Y. OFFORD. 


THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK 
1960. National Magazine Co.; pp. xlviii, 
128; illustrated; 30s. 

THE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK 

is a suitable and charming present to 

give to anyone who has, or aspires to, a 

catholic taste for the arts and crafts of 

other days than our own. It contains a 


' wide variety of articles, of varying quality 


and erudition, which are all interesting and 
very well illustrated, together with 47 pages 
of advertisements. These are mainly for 
antiques and they are remarkable for a 
consistently high standard of good taste. 
The Connoisseur is a much respected and 
valuable publication for which we ought to 
be grateful: one criticizes with diffidence 
and in a constructive spirit. First, the 
binding: it is handsome and expresses the 
character of the publication without being 
a period design. This is no mean achieve- 
ment but on my copy the spine has already 
split along the fold. Inside the covers the 
title page is lost among the advertisements, 
which is mildly annoying, and the book 
begins after a blank page with a coloured 
frontispiece which has no title. One dis- 
covers on page 8 that it is the Great 
Chamber at Wingfield Castle. Some of the 
articles are by American contributors whose 
names are followed by a note of their 
appointment or qualification. It is a useful 
practice and the Editor might consider ex- 
tending it to a short biographical note on 
each of the contributors. Though the 
reputation of The Connoisseur is itself an 


| assurance of authenticity it is helpful to 


the reader to know something about the 
writer of an article and with what authority 
he writes. An amateur antiquarian and the 
curator of a specialized department in a 
national museum may both have something 
useful to say, but the reader may like to 
know which is which. 

At the end of the book there is a list of 
notable art books of the year. This is a 
valuable feature but it could be more useful 
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still if it were a little more comprehensive, 
gave cross-references to reviews in The 
Connoisseur and were arranged by subjects 
rather than in alphabetical order of titles. 


Though The Connoisseur is concerned 
with the past, and not with modern art, it 
fosters a love of enduring values in the art 
of all ages and this is something well worth 
doing. The year book is strongly to be 
recommended as a pleasant volume in 
which to browse. 

BRUCE ALLSOPP. 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
STUDIES, edited by V. de S. Pinto, 
Volume III, 1959. Sisson & Parker, Ltd., 
for the University of Nottingham; 
pp. 144; 15s. 

"THE University of Nottingham’s admir- 

able enterprise of a yearly volume 

devoted to Renaissance and modern studies 
has resulted this year in a collection of 
essays of even wider range than before. 
The first, Professor Alastair Smart’s note on 
“The Symbolism of Violence” in French 
and English Romantic painting, seemed to 
me the outstanding contribution. Pointing 
out many subtleties in Géricault, Delacroix 
or Turner, never over-simplifying, Profes- 
sor Smart nonetheless succeeds in marking 
off important “ Romantic” elements, set- 
ting them clearly against David’s classicist 
world from which they sprang, and giving 
frequent illuminating cross-references to 
Romantic poetry. His paper is beautifully 
written, with great enthusiasm. It is 
followed by Dr. D. S. R. Welland on 
“ Henry Adams as Novelist ”, a careful and 
scholarly analysis of the novels Democracy 
and Esther. Dr. Welland manages to keep 
every aspect of Adams’s activity and writ- 
ing in mind, and is fully at home in the 
period. 

The third paper, the longest in the 
volume, Dr. V. Kosti¢c’s comparison of 
Spenser’s Amoretti with Tasso, is not, except 
for an occasional observation, up to this 
standard. His treatment of imagery and 
understanding of Tasso’s text is often in- 
accurate (e.g. the sonnets “Questa fera 
gentil” and “Lyke as a huntsman after 
weary chace”, cannot be regarded as 
parallel images of hunting to hounds, when 
in Tasso’s poem no such image becomes 
explicit). Dr. Kosti¢ uses his two key- 
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words, “Petrarchan” and “Platonic”, 
without any clear content, and under 
“Platonism” confuses the ladder of the 
Symposium with the neoplatonic notions 
of ascent and rapture. The complementary 
notion of return seems to have escaped him 
altogether (as in the sonnet “ * Quel’ alma 
ch’ immortal, donna, traesti”— “ Poi riede 

.”’—which he paraphrases ‘ “bathing in 
the rays of pure light”). He seems to write 
without knowing of any important work on 
Italian neoplatonism or on Tasso. 

There is a lively article on “ Alexandre 
Hardy and seventeenth century French 
tragedy” by Dr. F. K. Dawson, in which 
he argues that Hardy was faced with a 
dilemma between fatalism, which he (and 
it seems Dr. Dawson likewise) found essen- 
tial to tragedy, and Christianity, which 
demanded just rewards and punishments of 
good and evil. Hence the crime had to be 
great enough to deserve the tragic punish- 
ment, hence the predominance of horror 
and violence in Hardy and nearly all later 
seventeenth century tragedy.—An _ ingen- 
ious theory, though Dr. Dawson overworks 
his concept of fatalism: at least one of his 
premisses, the absolute fatalism of Greek 
tragedy, seems to me indefensible. 

Two modern studies follow, Dr. G. W. 
Connell tracing the theme of schooldays in 
Alberti’s poetry, with a skill which never- 
theless does not always enter the more 
inward dimensions of these elusive poems, 
and an account by Dr. M. H. Futtrell of 
Leonov’s novel Sot’. (As a layman I 
should like to have been told if Sor’ and 
the many other modern’ Russian novels Dr. 
Futtrell refers to have been translated, or 
if his citations are in his own version.) The 
volume concludes with an article on 
Dickens by Miss Sheila Smith, showing 
sensitively how Dickens’s instinctive dislike 
of the rigid and the mechanical expresses 
itself in some of his wittier images and 
stylistic devices, and how he can yield at 
other times to sentimental clichés of his 


own. The faults of these (Agnes in David 
Copperfield, the child-death-scenes) are 


perhaps too familiar to need pointing out 
again. 

The adventurous variety of themes, and 
the quality in particular of Professor 


Smart’s paper, make this an interesting and 
stimulating collection. 


E. P. M. DRONKE. 





THE SIR THOMAS MORE CIRCLE: 4 


PROGRAMME OF IDEAS_ AND. 


THEIR IMPACT ON _ SECULAR 
DRAMA, by Pearl Hogrefe. Urbana 
University of Illinois Press, 1959; pp. vi 
360; $5.75. 


PROFESSOR HOGREFE’S book is a 
attempt to “analyse and to documen 
the main ideas which More and his friend 


wished to use for the reform of society”' 


and to show “how these same ideas wer 
expressed in the drama connected with th 
More circle”. She has selected six majo 
topics, which she calls Nature and the lay 
of nature; the bases of true nobility; reli: 
gious reform; law and government; educa 
tion in general and the education 
women, love, marriage. 
the “ programme of reform” and are con. 
sidered, in turn, pure and applied: first a 
preoccupations of the “‘ More circle” ani 
then as expressed in the secular dram 
between 1500 and 1535 

A full examination of the educational 
moral and social tenets held by the human 
ists (a word Professor Hogrefe prefer 
after some skirmishing with inadequat 
definitions, to avoid) of and in Englani 
during these years is much to be desired 
This it has not, as far as can be seen, beet 
the author’s aim to write. Rather, thi 
book is meant as an introduction for th 
young student, who will, it is true, find: 
certain amount of pre-digested informatio 
in it. Nevertheless, it is hardly adequat 
for his needs. Though the English in whic 
it is written is of the communication variety 
it is often vague and obscure, especial) 
when it has to deal with matters of an 
complexity. The arrangement of the wort 
is heavily over-simplified and schematize 
and the treatment of each succeeding topi’ 
rather repetitious. 

Even the student will benefit little from 
the attempted definitions of humanism i! 
the introduction, nor will he find mud 
enlightenment in the statement that “ Th: 
law of nature came from the two gret 
traditions, classic and Christian”, nor from 
footnotes which send him to the Encyclo 
paedia Britannica or tell him that the autho 
was using photostatic copies of a give! 
work. The summaries of Calisto aw 
Melibea, the Four PP’s and the rest mi) 
be some use to him, but they hardly seer 
in place in a scholarly work. Profess0 
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Hogrefe’s anxiety to keep her material 
within her scheme leads her into remarks 
like the following: 

Nearly all, perhaps all the books written 
or translated by any man of the group were 
parts of an educational programme. 
Colet’s works, for example An Exposition 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, were 
written to emphasize points of view and 
were thus educational. 


This desire for schematization and sim- 
plicity is the real fault of the book. But 
the ideas and concepts involved are too 
complicated in themselves for this kind of 
treatment, especially in the present state of 
our knowledge about, to name only one 
topic, the reception of Italian humanism in 
sixteenth-century England. (Even where 
we can be certain on specific points, Pro- 
fessor Hogrefe seems curiously uncertain, 
as witness her assessment of the influence 
of Pico della Mirandola on More.) 

A full treatment of the subject Professor 
Hogrefe has attempted must wait a long 
time, and in the absence of such a treat- 
ment it is all the more important that a 
summary account should give a clear notion 
of the complexities, both those inherent in 
the ideas and those which attend their 
transmission. It is this that the present 
book fails to do. 

J. B. TRapp. 


SOMERSET ASSIZE ORDERS, 1629-1640, 
edited by T. G. Barnes; Somerset Record 
Society, Vol. LXV, 1959; pp. xxxvi, 88; 
price not stated. 


editor of this volume has compiled 

his text by extracting from the Western 
Circuit assize order book for 1629 to 1640, 
which covers Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorset, 
Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset, and is the 
only record of its kind for the period, those 
entries, 177 in number, that relate to 
Somerset. It is not, therefore, a complete 
text of the manuscript from which it is 
taken, but it is an apt volume for a local 
record society to produce. The assize order 
book is described by Dr. Barnes as “in a 
sense the residual depository for the 
business of assizes, being the record of the 
matters brought to the judge on the Crown 
side”, including the adjournments of civil 
Matters from the nisi prius side. Whereas 
the entries are, as so often with judicial 
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records, tantalizingly brief, their contents 
are extremely varied. Their dominant 
theme is the enforcement of social obliga- 
tions—to maintain paupers and illegitimate 
children, to repair roads and bridges, to 
perform local office—which individuals and 
communities have sought to evade. 

The form of the text is a full transcript 
of each entry, with the spelling and 
grammar unchanged. The modern forms 
of place-names are added only where the 
original forms are unusually obscure, and 
although the one entry entirely in Latin in 
the manuscript has been translated, dates 
have been left in their Latin form. The 
effect of this is to give vividness and veri- 
similitude, but modernization would have 
made the orders a little more quickly 
comprehensible and some degree of calen- 
daring might have made the text shorter if 
duller. The footnotes contain some help- 
ful explanations and amplifications; more 
of these would have been welcome. 


The introduction contains an outline of 
the judicial background, function, and 
procedure of the assizes which the text 
records. While it does not attempt to give 
a synopsis of the law (notably the poor law) 
that the judges were interpreting or of the 
administrative framework, it rightly empha- 
sizes the lack of any clear dividing line 
between judicial and administrative func- 
tion. The longest section, on assizes and 
local government, argues the importance of 
the assize judges as agents of the central 
government in the counties, and, perhaps 
because the writer relies almost wholly on 
records and accounts of judges’ activities, 
seems to exaggerate their effectiveness in 
this role. Certainly the picture is different 
from that given in Willcox’s study of local 
government at the same period in the 
neighbouring county of Gloucester. It is 
possible, however, that the aspect of assizes 
as a regular feature of local government is 
one that has hitherto been unduly neglected. 

There are three appendixes (on the 
course of assizes on the Western Circuit, 
of documents related to assizes, and on the 
fees of the Clerk of Assize of the Western 
Circuit), and a good index to the whole 
volume. References to the orders from 
both the index and the introduction are 
facilitated by the orders’ being individually 
numbered. 

C. ELRINGTON. 
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THE CRADLE OF “EREWHON”, by 
Joseph Jones. University of Texas Press, 
Austin, 1959; pp. xii, 224; $4.00. 

THs study of the background of Butler’s 

satire was made by an American 

Fulbright scholar who spent a University 
year in New Zealand in 1953. It attempts 
to provide the history, geography and 
social information relevant to an under- 
standing of the setting of Erewhon, in so 
far as that novel springs from Butler’s 
pioneer experiences. 

After a brief note on the family motives 
which led young Samuel to try his fortune 
in New Zealand, Professor Jones describes 
life in the Canterbury to which Butler 
came in January, 1860. He gives first a 
picture of Butler’s run at Forest Stream 
and Mesopotamia in the headwaters of the 
Rangitata River, and then a fuller account 
of the society of Christchurch where Butler 
was a frequent visitor. 

The aim of Part I of the book is to 
counteract the false impressions to which 
currency has been given by earlier writers 
who have spoken of Butler’s “ quiet incuba- 
tion” in the “free primitive uplands of 
New Zealand”. Mesopotamia life is 
shown, on the contrary, as active and 
adventurous, while Christchurch offered 
intellectual stimulus as well as an outlet for 
writing talent. The Press, whose founder 
Fitzgerald and editor Crosbie Ward were 
Butler’s friends, was in particular a forum 
for exchange of ideas. 

Part 2 goes into more detail upon 
Erewhon, its ideas and its background 
geography. The story is retold of Butler’s 
Press articles upon Darwinism, and the 
resulting controversy, a “colonial teapot- 
tempest ” which led to his essay of 13 June, 
1863, Darwin among the Machines: “ ore 
that in another decade would be smelted 
into Erewhon”. 

At this point Professor Jones, who has 
been quoting freely from Butler’s A First 
Year in Canterbury Settlement”, offers 
some conjectures about Butler’s later 
“strange vindictiveness” to this book, 
which though published by his father the 
Canon, had been corrected in manuscript 
by Butler himself. 

The section on Geography illuminates 
the opening narrative chapters of Erewhon, 
which give so vivid an account of Butler’s 
own penetration into the Whitcombe Pass 
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region. Professor Jones rightly draws 
attention to the omission in Butler biblio- 
graphies of the New Zealand mountaineer- 
ing histories, notably John Pascoe’s, which 
record his exploits. The “Erewhon 
journey” in January-February, 1861, was. 
undertaken with J. H. Baker, the two men | 
exploring the headwaters of the Rangitata 
and the Rakaia rivers in search of good | 
sheep country. 

Higgs, of Erewhon, was accompanied by 
Chowbok, a “sort of chief of the natives 
whose real name was Kahabuka”: when | 
he crossed the divide, Higgs found himself | 
among “a dark people” of topsyturvy 
notions. Professor Jones therefore includes | 
a rather shaky section on the ethnology of 
Erewhon in which there is some specula- | 
tive etymology, and some presentation of 
Maori matters which may underlie Butler's 
satire. The firmest part of this chapter is 
the discussion of “muru”, the custom of 
punitive plunder which Butler probably 
read of in the zestful irony of Maning’s Old 
New Zealand, reviewed in the Press in 
March, 1863. 

In a final section Professor Jones rounds 
off the story with a swift survey of Butler's | 
achievement after his return “ Home”? in| 
1864, placing Erewhon in the context of | 
Butler’s increasing hostility to Darwinism, 
and tracing a line in technological Utopias 
from Erewhon to Brave New World and 
1984. 

Since the book was begun in 1953, 
further material has come to light, and is| 
soon to be published, bearing on Butler's 
experiences in N.Z. More letters have been 
found, as well as a fourteen-page manv- 
script descriptive of Butler’s life at his 
Forest Creek V-hut (Jones p. 27). There 
are also sketches of his buildings at Meso-' 
potamia (where Butler did “build the 
house he lived in” and a sod hut also! 
(Jones p. 29)). Lauper’s account of his 
Whitcombe Pass expedition (undertaken as | 
result of Butler’s and Baker’s report) is to 
be published, and more checking has been | 
done of Butler’s mountaineering explora- 
tions. 

In not being upto date on all this 
material, Professor Jones is unlucky. In 
other ways, also, it seems possible that The 
Cradle of Erewhon was written too soon. 
If the N.Z. background is as important as 
is suggested, it deserves a more thorough 
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treatment than it gets. However, the book 
has value as an esSay in a new area of 
Butler’s studies. 

JOAN STEVENS. 


OXFORDSHIRE RECORD SOCIETY, x\ 
(1959): Index to Wills Proved in the 
Peculiar Court of Banbury, 1542-1858, 
edited by J. S. W. Gibson; and Custumal 
(1391) and Bye-laws (1386-1540) of the 
Manor of Islip, edited by Barbara F. 
Harvey; 25s. (Members 21s.). 


A BARBED Preface by Dr. W. O. 
Hassall describes the finance of this 
volume. The Banbury index, which 
occupies two-thirds of the text, is published 
jointly with the Banbury Historical Society, 
of which Mr. Gibson is Hon. Secretary. 
Generous aid from Mr. Gibson himself has 
“more than offset in this year the action of 
the Inland Revenue in refusing to repay 
income tax On covenanted subscriptions ”’, 
and will enable the publication by the 
O.R.S. in 1960 of a larger volume than 
would otherwise have been possible on 
Henley at the opposite end of the county, 
“where a consciousness of local history is 
less evident ”’. 

The Bodleian is rich in records of the 
Peculiars of the Oxford diocese, and the 
Banbury index is a useful addition to the 
documents on “Oxfordshire Peculiars” 
published by the O.R.S. in 1928. The post- 
Reformation Peculiar of Banbury contained 
Banbury itself and its numerous con- 
stituents, King’s Sutton (Northants.), and in 
Oxfordshire the small parishes of Horley 
and Hornton and the once large undivided 
parish of Cropredy with its various hamlets 
(Prescote, Great Bourton, Little Bourton, 
Williamscote, Coton and Clattercote, the 
last being strictly extra-parochial), and three 
chapelries (Mollington, of which part lay 
in Warwickshire until 1895, Claydon, and 
Wardington). The index also contains, 
though this does not appear from the title, 
wills proved in the Manorial Court of 
Sibford Gower, the only other “ exempt” 
court in N. Oxfordshire. Mr. Gibson has 
extracted the alphabetical index of testators’ 
names from a larger index compiled about 
1900 by Mr. E. R. Cheyne of Somerset 
House. Within each name the arrangement 
is chronological; variant forms of the same 
surname are adequately cross-indexed. Mr. 
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Gibson has added in italics certain entries 
from the records of the Oxfordshire Arch- 
deaconry and Consistory Courts for the 
area of the Banbury Peculiar, but not for 
Sibford: he has also provided indexes of 
place-names and trades. The complete 
index will be an essential tool for the 
history of Banbury and its neighbourhood, 
and comes especially opportunely since the 
original registers, Act Book and files for the 
Peculiar were, with the testamentary records 
of the other Oxford Peculiars, happily 
transferred to the Bodleian in 1959. The 
Banbury area is lucky to have an index to 
some of its wills singled out for publication 
in this way. 

Among those whose wills are indexed are 
George Chamberlayne (an ancestor of Coke 
of Norfolk), several Allibones (kinsmen of 
a noted Calvinist) and Gorstelows (though 
not the fanatical Walter), and numerous 
Knibbs and Sabins. One Knibb achieved 
a felicitous conjuncture of surnames by 
marrying a Penn, and the family produced 
some well-known clockmakers, a_ trade 
represented here by two Lampreys of 
Banbury; the Sabin family flourished in the 
Cropredy area from the 1530s or before to 
1949. The commonest surname is Gardner; 
a corrupted one is Dyer, derived from a 
contraction of Devotion, an early alias of 
which is known, alas, to have been Smith. 
The index of trades suggests many reflec- 
tions. Weavers of various kinds are 
naturally frequent; five Banbury goldsmiths 
and one silversmith are indexed; there are 
five schoolmasters (in 1558, 1613, 1700, 
1707 and 1770); the will of a Neithrop 
railway works inspector (1853) recalls the 
coming of the railway to Banbury; and is a 
zeal for learning among the early Puritans 
of the Banbury area perhaps reflected in 
the trade of Richard Phill, the only book- 
binder in the index (1592)? 


The manor of Islip (comprising the vill 
of Islip and lands in Murcot and Fencot, 
beyond Otmoor) was held by Westminster 
Abbey, from the muniments of which come 
the documents edited, and others cited, by 
Miss Harvey. The facing translation will 
make this volume a useful guide to those 
struggling with similar texts. The editorial 
comment is brief but informative, and 
draws attention to problems of such general 
importance as omissions from the Hundred 
Rolls and the varying incidence of plague. 
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The 1391 custumal (Westminster Abbey 
Muniments, 15200) shows in Islip itself an 
estate where in the changed conditions after 
pestilence all week-work had been per- 
manently commuted in 1386, and leasing of 
both peasant and demesne lands, often to 
the same tenant, had been in progress for 
a generation before 1391, though the new 
composite holdings so created usually 
proved short-lived. Islip was harder hit 
than nearby Murcot and Fencot, where by 
1391 the changes resulting from depopula- 
tion had made less progress. Miss Harvey 
has placed these documents in their imme- 
diate context in her account of Islip in the 
sixth volume (1959) of the Oxfordshire 
Victoria County History. The custumal 
and bye-laws throw light on the champaign 
country in a period for which printed 
evidence is not plentiful, and have been 
edited with exemplary care and skill. 


J. F. A. MASon. 


PUBLISHING IN PERTH BEFORE 1807, 
by R. H. Carnie, M.A., Ph.D. Abertay 
Historical Society Publication No. 6; 
Dundee, 1960; pp. 40; 3s. (3s. 6d. post 
free). 


"THE bulk of Scottish publishing and 

bookbinding has long been carried on 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, but 
much printing was done in other towns, 
and Dr. Carnie has done a useful service 
in publishing, under the auspices of the 
Abertay Historical Society, this concise 
account not only of publishing, but of the 
book trade generally, in Perth up to 1807. 
The pamphlet is in two parts, covering 
“the trade” and “the books” respec- 
tively. The book trade begins with the 
appearance in 1587 of one Archibald 
Steedman, a bookbinder. The Perth 
binders, it is noted, were members of the 
craft of the wrights, though elsewhere in 
Scotland they were sometimes enrolled 
among the Hammermen. Publishing and 
printing appear to have been on a small 
scale until the middle of the eighteenth 
century when the dynasty of the Morisons 
began their activities. The founder of the 
firm, Robert Morison, Senior, was born in 
1722, the son of Francis Morison, book- 
binder anid glazier (an unlikely juxtaposition 
of trades carried out by a later craftsman, 
John Bisset) and he and his two sons 
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became the best-known of the bookseller. 
printer-publishers of Perth. Robert, Sen, 
began printing in 1774, but his son, Robert, 
Jun., took over that side of the business 
fairly soon after that date and thus arose 
the well-known imprint “Printed by R. 
Morison, Jun., for R. Morison and Son”, 
Like many other booksellers of the time 
up and down the country the Morisons 
dealt in patent medicines, and Robert 
Morison was Postmaster. 

In Section II are described briefly the 
books produced by the Perth presses 
between 1770 and 1807. These included 
religious publications, particularly the 
sermons of local clergymen, and the works 
for the use of the now almost forgotten 
Glasite sect, to which the Morisons 
adhered. The fame of the Morison Press, 
however, rests on their editions of English 
and Scottish literature, which included such 
works as The School for Scandal (with 
plates, 1s. 6d.), the nine-volume Shakespeare 
of 1798, Thomson’s Seasons, 1793 (perhaps 
the chef d’oeuvre of the Press), the duo- 
decimo series of Scottish Poets which was 
intended to range from the works of James! 
of Scots to those of Fergusson, and illus. 
trated scientific works such as Hooper’ 
Rational Recreations of 1801. The most 
ambitious production was the Encyclo- 
paedia Perthensis, published in twenty-three 
volumes between 1796 and 1806. 

The work of the Morison Press shows 
neither the dignity nor the austerity of the 
Foulis Press of Glasgow, but the books have 
an appeal all their own, and the skilful use 
of ornaments and vignettes (often the work 
of Kirkwood of Edinburgh) is notable. 

A chronological list of publications, with 
one location, denoting the copy examined, 
for each item, is given as Appendix A, while 
Appendix B is a list of stationers, book- 
sellers, binders and printers in Perth from 
1591 (or rather 1587) to 1807. One name 
should be added to the list—that of James 
Sym, bookbinder, c. 1595. The list of 
authorities on p. 39 ends with the Catalogue 
of the eighteenth-century Scottish books 
shown in the Signet Library during the 
Festival of Britain in 1951, but the name 
of the compiler, R. O. Dougan, should have 
been recorded, if for no other reason than 
that he was at the time Librarian of the 
Sandeman Library in Perth. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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